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THE CURRICULUM OF THE HORACE 
MANN HIGH SCHOOL 


INTRODUCTION 


ARRANGEMENT OF STUDIES IN CURRICULA 
IN THE HORACE MANN HIGH SCHOOL 


Conditions peculiar to a given community or school will 
largely determine the plan to be followed in grouping studies in 
curricula. The single curriculum required of all pupils may 
be the only practicable plan for the small high school with 
limited facilities. But in the larger schools of our cities the 
destination of pupils and the desires of patrons will be of greater 
influence in the formation of curricula. 

The high school must bear a very practical relation to the 
future life of its pupils. The boy who plans to enter mercantile 
life, for example, may with justice expect his school to prepare 
him in a large way for mercantile demands. It goes without 
saying that the boy—or girl—who wishes to enter college will ex- 
pect his high school to give him adequate preparation for such a 
course. Back of these demands of the pupil stands the home. 
No school which continually refuses to meet, in part at least, 
the wishes of its patrons can continue to enjoy for any length of 
time the confidence and support of the community. 

The destination of pupils has been the chief determining 
factor in the formation of the curricula in the Horace Mann High 
School. During the earlier years of the existence of the school 
no foreign languages, ancient or modern, were offered; only 
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constructive work, form study and drawing, and the sciences, 
with a very limited amount of history and English. 

The admission to the school of certain pupils who expressed 
a desire to prepare for entrance to college necessitated several 
additions to the program of studies. Thus the scope of work 
was broadened by the inclusion of Latin, Greek, German, French, 
and more history and English. This group of college preparatory 
pupils has increased year by year. About eighty per cent. of 
each graduating class now enter college. At least ninety per 
cent. of each entering class express a desire to prepare for college. 
Horace Mann graduates are now matriculated in Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cornell, Amherst, Williams, Wesleyan, Stevens Institute 
of Technology, University of Wisconsin, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Barnard, and Smith. It is thus evident that prepa- 
ration for college is the chief problem of the Horace Mann 
High School. 

The great divergence of option allowed for entrance to 
college makes the administration of the school program an 
exceedingly difficult matter. It has not been possible to group 
into one section those pupils preparing for Harvard, for Yale, 
or for Bryn Mawr. A line of work sufficiently broad to prepare 
a pupil for the work in any college is followed in all subjects. In 
case the course of study in Latin or French or in some other study 
does not meet in detail the peculiar requirements of a particular 
college, the responsibility of meeting this requirement is placed 
on the pupil. He must meet it by work outside of school hours. 
The teachers plan such work and to an extent guide and supervise 
the pupils in their accomplishment of it. Neither can pupils not 
preparing for college be separated in their studies from those 
preparing for college. A broad elective system, with a few 
studies required, is the only practicable scheme of administration. 
As the elective plan of studies is so generally accepted in the 
high schools of the country, it hardly seems necessary to reiter- 
ate the advantages accruing to the pupil from such a plan. 

Our problem restated is this: Given a high school of 450 
pupils, boys and girls, eighty per cent. of whom plan to enter 
college, (1) What shall be the method of approach in each subject 
offered in the program of studies? (2) What studies and how 
many at a time shall each pupil pursue? The outlines and de- 
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scription of work submitted by the teachers indicate the method 
of approach in the various studies. In every case the curriculum 
of a pupil is determined by consultation between the principal, 
the pupil, and his parents. Except in cases where the college 
requirement necessitates an exception no pupil is permitted 
to pursue at one time more than five subjects which necessitate 
home study. Many pupils are limited to four studies. It is 
our aim to enable each pupil to do the best work of which he is 
capable. To this end concentration of effort is insisted upon. 
It is believed that good work in a few studies is of far greater 
benefit than mediocre work in many. 

Appended is the program of studies, with explanatory 
statements. 

VIRGIL PRETTYMAN. 
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Program of Studies 


In each year of the high school there are certain required 
studies which all pupils are expected to take. In addition to 
these required studies a sufficient number of electives must be 
taken to give a credit of fifteen hours per year. At least one 
foreign language must be studied by each pupil for two years. 
The program of studies is so arranged that a pupil may elect 
those branches which will fit him for a college of liberal arts or 
scientific school. When necessary pupils preparing for college 
may substitute studies required for college entrance for those 
required by the school, with the exception that no substitute for 
English will be allowed. 

First YEAR 


Required Electives 
Cs itiednde’ ousaea 5T As ck ch vhje weiss 5 
EE Bin ws oicivs xe 3 ee 3t 
Mathematics ............ 3 Manual Training or 
ee ag a ai I REST ree 1(2)* 
Physical Training........ 1 (4)* 
13 
SECOND YEAR 
Required Electives 
EE ey Pee 3 Se re a 5 
ES ea 3 Beginning or Advanced 
Physical Training........ I ED on2's « awe § or 3 
aa wiles wdes <b as wield 1 (4)* Mathematics ....... 5 
— Manual Training or 
8 Actes ecaioe 1 (4)* 
THIRD YEAR 
Required Electives 
ree 3 aia did ee ol 5 
Physical Training....1 (4)* Beginning French 
— or Greek ....5 
4 Advanced French 3 
Mathematics ....5 
SE 3 
ee 4 (6)* 
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FourtH YEAR 


Required Electives 
ON. . iévickt ses 3 Se 5 
Physical Training . .1(4)* French or Greek. . . 4 

—_ Advanced French. .3 
4 Mathematics ..... 4 
Hiletoey ....-..-.. 3 
Chemistry.........3(4)* 
SG ilice acd 4 
eee I 
Manual Training 
oe Sees 2(6)*or 1(4)” 
FirtH YEAR. 

Required Electives 
eee 3 RO ico baie caene 5 
Physical Training..1(4)* FrenchorGreek..... 4 

— Advanced French... .3 

4 Mathematics........ 3 
re 3 
Physiography....... 3(4)* 
NA si jess weidin ue ue I 
ee a 4 
Manual Training or 

Ps cn ake Sinema 2(6)* or 1(4)* 


* Numbers in parentheses indicate the number of recitation periods 
per week. 

+t Indicates the number of credits assigned to the subject. 

t Open only to those who have studied French in the Elementary 
School. 
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THE ENGLISH COURSE IN THE HORACE MANN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


(Three periods a week throughout the course) 


The general aim of the English work in the Horace Mann 
High School is to extend widely and pleasurably the pupil’s 
acquaintance with good books, and to give him a fair degree of 
accuracy, fluency, and enjoyment in the expression of his own 
ideas in speech and in writing. The work does not differ in 
aim from that of the elementary school; but, building on the 
foundations there laid, is broader in scope. Pupils have more 
freedom of choice in both reading and writing; they are ex- 
pected to cover ground more rapidly, and to develop more 
originality in taste and in expression. 

The text-book work in the lower three years summarizes in 
convenient form the principles of composition learned in the lower 
grades, and introduces the pupil to such fundamental principles 
of rhetoric as he can grasp before the college age. Punctuation 
is systematically reviewed ; grammar, begun in the seventh grade, 
is continued at first through the study of Latin and other foreign 
languages, and in the last high school year is thoroughly re- 
viewed at an age when the pupil can cope with the logical 
difficulties that the careful study of English grammar presents. 

The reading of literature is, in the lower years, very rapid, 
with attention to the main interests of the story,—the plot, the 
characters, the background, the personality of the author,—but 
with no attempt at minute analysis. The purpose is not to fix 
the pupil’s attention on minor details of style, but to extend very 
broadly his acquaintance with, and his enjoyment of, works of 
high merit. Consequently, annotated school texts are in the 
main avoided, and such editions as will prove welcome additions 
to the pupil’s library are used, when cheaply obtainable. The 
class-room reading is supplemented by a well-filled and constantly 
growing library, with special reference shelves for each class, 
filled with books particularly interesting to pupils of that age. 
From these shelves each pupil is required to read a considerable 
number of books; but the choice is left wholly to his taste. 
If the work of these lower years lead the pupil to admire, for 
himself, recognized makers of literature, to enjoy the permanent 
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at least as much as the ephemeral, to look with eager curiosity 
on a library shelf, and to begin his own personal collection of 
books, it will have served its purpose. In the upper two years, 
individual works are studied in more detail, with careful attention 
to the meanings of words, the sequence of thought, and the lives of 
the authors, especially the literary influences that surround them. 
Here, too, some attempt is made in connection with the study of 
history to see the more important authors in correct historical 
perspective. Pancoast’s /ntroduction to English Literature is 
used for collateral reading, but no minute study is made of 
the historical development of literature, as this is more appro- 
priately treated in college classes. The broad rapid reading 
outlined above is found to have a marked influence for good 
on the clearness, vigor, and ease of the pupil’s style; still more 
important, it puts him into intimate and friendly touch with 
those who have shaped the ideas and the literary forms of the 
race. These influences are all greatly strengthened by com- 
mitting to memory a considerable amount of carefully chosen 
poetry. 

Throughout the course, written work is a most important 
element of the instruction; it is chiefly on this that a pupil is 
promoted or held back. Pupils write, in class or out, at least 
once a week. Neatness, good spelling, and freedom from the 
grosser errors of grammar, punctuation, and sentence structure, 
are taken for granted and deficiency in these respects is met 
by extra drill after school hours. Regarding subjects for themes, 
pupils are given great freedom; definite subjects are seldom 
assigned, though frequently the teacher will prescribe the 
general nature of the theme; as, A Description of Sounds; A 
Romantic Incident; One Feature of Eighteenth Century Life 
in London. In writing comments on literature, pupils are en- 
couraged to express freely theirown opinions; attempts to re- 
peat docilely the ideas of the teacher, the encyclopedia, or the 
critics are frowned upon. The better themes are not rewritten, 
as conscientious pupils gain more by writing something new. 
The pupil is made to feel that his own thought, if really sincere, 
is of interest to his teacher and to his fellows; that it is worth 
thinking out clearly, arranging systematically, and expressing 
in as vigorous words and as well-knit sentences as he has at 
command. The desire to write clearly and forcibly is born with 
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the discovery that one’s own ideas are of interest to others; and 
upon sincere desire, follows accomplishment. 

As the school is largely a preparatory school for the colleges 
situated in the Middle States, the English work of the upper 
two years is restricted both in subject matter and in method 
of treatment by the examinations set by the College Entrance 
Board. The English department of the school feels that to 
this extent, its course in English is inferior to a course more 
liberal in subject matter and less technical in method, such as 
is suggested by the new alternative for admission to Harvard. 

In detail, the course is as follows: 
1st Year (Eighth Grade). Wide and varied reading for enjoyment. 

Literature: Thackeray, The Rose and the Ring; Irving, 

Tales of a Traveler; Scott, Marmion; Stevenson, Treasure 

Island; Tennyson, The Brook; Lanier, The Brook; Haw- 

thorne, Twice Told Tales; Wordsworth, Selected Poems; 

Scott, Quentin Durward; Byron, Narrative Poems; Dickens, 

Tale of Two Cities; Shakspere, As You Like It. 

Formal Work: Gardiner, Kittredge and Arnold, Elements of 

English Composition, Part I. Spelling, memorizing, themes. 
2d Year. Varied reading, with attention in the second half- 

year to the leading groups of American authors. 

Literature: Palmer, Odyssey; Shakspere, As You Like It; 

Stevenson, Kidnapped; Masterpieces of American Litera- 

ture. Wide supplementary reading. 

Formal work: Gardiner, Part II, Punctuation. Note-book 

work ; occasional lectures; memorizing; themes. 
3d Year. Wide reading arranged to illustrate the chief types of 

prose and poetry. 

Literature: Scott, Ivanhoe; Eliot, Silas Marner or Gaskell, 

Cranford; Stevenson, Inland Voyage,or Lamb, Essays of 

Elia; Coleridge, Ancient Mariner; Shakspere, Hamlet, 

Twelfth Night; Sheridan, Rivals; Palgrave, Golden Treas- 

ury. Wide supplementary reading. 

Formal work: Gardiner, Part III. Note-book work, scansion, 

lectures, class discussions; memorizing; themes. 
4th Year. Outline of the History of English Literature. Pan- 

coast, Introduction to English Literature. 

Literature: Tennyson, Idylls of the King; Chaucer, Pro- 

logue; Shakspere, Merchant of Venice, Macbeth; Addison 
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and Steele, Sir Roger Papers; Irving, Life of Goldsmith; 
Carlyle, Essay on Burns; Supplementary reading. 
Formal work: Individual and class reference work; oral 
and written reports; memorizing; themes. 

5th Year. Careful study of a few masterpieces. Pancoast com- 

pleted. 

Literature: Browning, Shorter Poems; Macaulay, Essay on 
Addison, Life of Johnson; Burke, Speech on Conciliation; 
Shakspere, Julius Cesar; Milton, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, 
Lycidas, Comus; Supplementary reading. 
Formal work: Individual and class reference work. Sys- 
tematic study of grammar; memorizing; themes; fre- 
quent written tests. 
The course by years, in more detail, is as follows: 


First Year 


From the number of books to be read, the manner of study- 
ing them can be seen. They are not studied, in any technical 
sense of the word; they are merely read to be enjoyed for the 
sake of the story, of the interesting literary acquaintance one 
makes, and of the picturesque background. All scientific aims— 
study of words, of grammatical or rhetorical features, of historical 
or biographical detail—are postponed to later years; and the 
esthetic and ethical value of the book is left to make its own 
impression. The teacher reads much aloud. The assignment 
for home work is usually to read ahead a certain number of pages; 
the recitation following trains the pupil in selecting the main 
points of the story and grouping under these the minor details. 
This side of the work is very important as training for the rapid 
reading necessary in all more advanced study. Short passages 
of exceptional literary value are studied more minutely, and 
many of them, especially in poetry, are memorized. 

The composition study is based on such selections of Part I 
of Gardiner as the particular class seems to need. The following 
topics form the minimum requirement: selection of a specific and 
limited subject, selection and arrangement of material, value 
of specific words, synonyms, emphasis in sentence structure, 
unity and transition in paragraphs, the usual forms of social 
and business letters. Oral composition precedes written, and 
continues to some extent throughout the year. Written themes, 
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which are assigned weekly, are criticised and returned promptly 
for revision or rewriting. 


Second Year 


The first six weeks of the term are spent on the Odyssey; 
partly to supplement the Ancient History begun this year, and 
partly for its indirect effect in rendering the pupil’s written style 
more clear and free from affectation. The method of study 
is like that of the preceding year. Kidnapped and As You 
Like It, which follow, give variety of subject matter and 
good illustration of the principles of narration and description 
that the class is studying. The second half-year is given to 
rapid reading of the most important American authors. 
From informal lectures, the class learns to associate them in 
groups,—the early New York writers, the Anti-Slavery group, 
the Cambridge poets, the Southerners,—and to see what each 
group stands for. The course is enriched by the use of illustra- 
tive material, by collateral reading, and by talks about our best 
contemporary writers and the famous American publishing 
houses and periodicals. 

In composition, this class studies the elementary principles 
of narration, description, explanation, and argument. Practice 
in reproduction from the literature read in class is followed by 
accounts of recent personal experience or observation, exposi- 
tion of topics from other studies, and class-room debates on 
subjects of current interest. Throughout this year, especial 
emphasis is put on the selection of subjects in which the pupil 
is personally interested, and on directness and sincerity of 
expression. Punctuation lessons include the period, the question 
mark, quotation marks, the semicolon, and the comma in its 
simpler uses. Each pupil keeps his personal spelling list. 


Third Year 


The literature work of this year aims to give the pupil an 
intelligent interest in the following literary types: the romantic 
novel, the realistic novel, the essay, narrative poetry, tragedy, 
comedy, and lyric verse. Great care is taken to approach each 
new type by means of some feature already found interesting in 
former reading. Then the characteristics of the new book are 
discussed, and examples sought in the outside reading. On 
this collateral work, the pupils report by means of library cards 
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on which they write frankly, in a few lines, what they have found 
to like or dislike in each book. Recitations are superseded, 
largely, by class discussions and informal lectures on which pupils 
are required to keep notes. As the year progresses the work be- 
comes more technical, involving the elements of dramatic 
structure, the sources of tragic and comic effect, and the simpler 
principles of English prosody. Much poetry is memorized. 
Weekly compositions are based largely on class-room discussions. 
Pupils are encouraged to try their hand at whatever literary form 
they are studying—a romantic plot, a realistic character sketch, 
a comic dialog, an original quatrain—not that particularly 
brilliant results are possible, but because the attempt shows 
the pupil the real nature of the literary form attempted. 

The study of paragraphs, sentences, and words begun in 
lower years is reviewed and enlarged. In this year there is little 
need of having the majority of the pupils rewrite their themes. 
As each theme is an experiment based on the class work, it be- 
comes a part of the pupil’s note-book record, and so the 
teacher’s criticism is always at hand to be applied in writing 
the next theme. 

Fourth Year 

The work of this year is determined in large measure by the 
preliminary requirements for college entrance. Such books on 
the list for reading and practice as have not been studied in 
lower years are now studied in some detail, being made ‘the 
basis for a somewhat critical study and hence for a deeper 
appreciation of good literature. The study of these books is 
more intensive than has been the work of the earlier years; 
due attention is paid to historical background, the life and 
personality of the author, and some critical analysis of style. In 
the spring term, there is rapid reading of the other books in- 
cluded in the preliminary English requirements. As this is a 
review of the work of earlier years, the work aims principally 
to reinforce the pupil’s memory with regard to plot, character 
drawing, and the author’s style. 

Throughout the year, some attention is given to the history 
of English literature as far as the eighteenth century, with 
Pancoast’s Introduction to the Study of English Literature 
for collateral reading. The reading of authors not in the regular 
course is encouraged. 
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Written work in the form of themes or tests is required once 
in two weeks or oftener. The subjects are based largely upon 
class reading, and the questions for the tests are drawn mainly 
from college entrance examinations, to familiarize the pupil 
with the college requirements. There is occasional drill in 
punctuation, spelling, and other details of the mechanics of 
essay writing. The subjects for the theme work are in part 
free, in part summaries, character sketches comparisons, or 
critical opinions based on the books read. 


Fifth Year 


The books prescribed for the final college examinations are 
studied carefully, with the help of annotated editions and the 
reference shelf. The pupil prepares a careful analysis of each 
book in the form of a topical outline. He studies the author’s 
life, the peculiarities of his style, his use of literary or historical 
allusion, his underlying motives. The main outlines of the 
literary history of English in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries are discussed, with collateral reading in Pancoast. 
The general principles of the type of literature exemplified by 
each book are studied in the manner of the corresponding work 
of the third year, but in more technical detail. These points 
are made the subject for frequent written tests, modeled on the 
final examinations for entrance to college. There are also themes 
based in the main on the class-room work but with occasional 
free subjects. Written work of one kind or the other comes 
fortnightly or oftener. 

Grammar is studied more systematically than is possible in 
the lower grades. The work in general is along the lines of 
Carpenter’s Principles of English Grammar. Words are classi- 
fied by function rather than by form; especial attention is 
given to phrases and clauses, to the verbals, and to syntax. 


Lesson Plans 


These plans in most cases extend beyond one lesson; each 
treats of the development of a single topic, irrespective of the 
time it may take. They do not represent required work, but are 
suggestive of the spirit in which the work is handled throughout. 
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First YEAR 
The Gray Champion—HawtTHorRNe 


1. Give a brief account of the time and state of affairs at 
the opening of the story. 

2. Describe the character of the Puritans as they are given 
in this story. Of the Royalists. 

3. What is the chief cause of disagreement between the 
two parties? 

4. What is the chief event of the story? 

5. At what point in the story does the Gray Champion 
appear? Why is this effective? 

6. What was there in the Gray Champion which was 
mysterious? 

7. How is he represented as being dressed? 

8. To whom does he refer when he says, “I have stayed 
the march of a king himself’’? 

9. Who was the Gray Champion? 

10. What do you think he typifies? 

11. At what times does he appear to men? 


SECOND YEAR 
1. Subject: Movement in Narration 


The class was asked to suggest substitutes for ‘“‘ went " in 
the sentence ‘“‘The boy went out of the room.’’ Twenty or 
more of these are written on the board, and the vividness of 
specific verbs of action is commented on. For the next recita- 
tion, the class are directed to make lists of the most vivid 
twenty verbs in a chapter of Kidnapped. Three or four of these 
lists are read aloud, then pupils apply the newly gained idea in 
a class theme (thirty minutes) into which they shall get as 
much action as possible, by the use of specific verbs. Suggested 
subjects: A Vacation Adventure—A Narrow Escape—Running 
with the Fire Engine—A Day at School. 


2. Subject: Explanation, and a Review of Paragraph Unity 
and Arrangement. Indirect Ethical Aim 


The subject of school spirit and how to promote it is 
brought up. Have we a good spirit in this school? Compare 
our school with others you know. What difficulties have we to 
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overcome here? Who should bear the responsibility for building 
up the right spirit? 
The following topical outline is arranged on the board: 
A. Importance of school spirit. 
B. Difficulties of maintaining it. 
1. A large school. 
2. Boys and girls together. 
3. Elective system. 
4. Outside diversions. 
C. What can be done to strengthen it? 
1. By the teachers. 
2. By the pupil organizations. 
3. By the individual pupils. 
In the remaining twenty minutes of the period, pupils 
write themes based on this outline, taking either A, B, or C. 


THIRD YEAR 
1. Subject: Theme Based on the Essay 


The class has been reading for two weeks An Inland Voy- 
age, and has emphasized (1) Stevenson’s playful humor, (2) his 
command of specific language, and (3) his interest in quick 
glimpses of people and scenery, flashed upon the reader by a 
happy phrase. The teacher reads aloud Leigh Hunt’s A ‘‘Now”’ 
Descriptive of a Hot Day, and assigns as a theme subject (home 
work), as it is midwinter, A ‘‘Now’’ Descriptive of a Cold Day. 

These themes are corrected and returned as soon as pos- 
sible; the best three are read aloud for the class to decide 
whether the writers have caught the spirit of Hunt or Steven- 
son. Finally the teacher reads Hunt’s essay on the same 
subject. 


2. Subject : Preparation for Reading ‘‘ The Golden Treasury” 


The teacher first arouses as much interest as possible by 
dwelling on the great reputation of the book, the personal 
affection that so many people feel for it. Then follows a brief 
talk (on which pupils take notes) on lyric verse. 

A. Definition of lyric verse. 

1. Subject matter: limited to an expression of a mood or 

mental state of the writer. 

2. Form: brief, musical, perfect in finish. 
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B. How to read a book of lyric verse. 

1. Don’t try to read it consecutively. 

2. Don’t pick the poems to pieces analytically. 

3. Find first the poems that you like and then try to find 

new ones. 

4. Memorize as much as possible. 

The lesson assigned is “‘Buy the book and mark any poems 
that are old favorites. Come to class preparedjto_read the best 
one aloud so as to interest your classmates in it.”’ 


FourTH YEAR 


Outline for the Study of Tennyson’s “ Princess.” 
I. Tennyson the Man. 
Personality and life, with special reference to writing of the 
Princess. 
II. Outline of the story. 
III. The Prologue. 
1. The scene: why typically English? 
2. The characters. 
3. The natural leading up to the story proper. 
4. Foreshadowings of the story. 
IV. In consecutive lessons, each of the seven parts is dis- 
cussed intensively. 
1. Unfamiliar words, allusions, and difficult passages. 
2. Gradual unfolding of plot and character. 
3. Especially beautiful poetic passages; memorizing; 
summary of the work. 
V. Plot (class discussion). 
1. Its medley form. 
2. Its movement. 
3. Consistency or inconsistency. 
4. Elements of interest. 
VI. Characters (two lessons). 
1. The principal characters. 
2. The minor characters. 
General discussion of methods of delineation, develop- 
ment, place in the story, reality, etc. 
VII. The Songs. 
1. The unrhymed lyrics, included in the poem. 
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bearing on the theme of the poem. 
VIII. The theme. 
Serio-comic method of treatment. 
Various view points. 
Tennyson’s own attitude. 
The personal appeal. 
Its place in modern life. 


2. The lyrics in the interludes. Their poetic form and 


nt Ww Dn 
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FirtH YEAR 


Burke’s Speech as a Type of Argument 
The following points are developed in class discussion. 
I. Subject: matter of argument. 
a. A statement, not a term. 
b. Necessity of precise definition of terms. 
c. Necessity of narrowing subject, to discover the pre- 
‘ cise point at issue. 
q II. General method. 
a. The syllogism. 
b. The features of syllogistic reasoning that apply to all 
arguments. 
1. The ultimate premises must be undisputed facts. 
; 2. They must be so combined as not to offend laws 
f of logic. 
3. Each step of the reasoning must be in the form 
of a statement not a term. 
III. The form of an argument. 
a. Introduction, including 
1. Reason for speaking, 
2. Narrowing of the subject, 
3. Definition of terms, etc. 
b. Argument proper. (The series of reasoning that sup- 
ports the main proposition.) 
c. Peroration, which may be 
‘ 1. A brief review of the entire speech. 
2. An appeal on the emotional side. 





These principles are applied by the pupils in succeeding 
exercises in (1) dividing Burke’s speech into introduction, 
argument proper, and peroration, and (2) writing a strictly 
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logical brief of the argument proper. If times serves, they con- 
struct also a short brief for an argument of their own. 

The course as outlined above is what the school approves 
and wishes to present as its typical course in English. Owing, 
however, to the excessive demands of the college entrance ex- 
aminations in foreign languages, about three fourths of the 
pupils in the school are obliged to take a modified course in 
English in their last two years, omitting the subject entirely 
in the fourth, and having it assigned for five periods a week in 
the fifth year. These pupils will read the fourth-year books in 
the extra periods of the senior year, and will take the preliminary 
and final college examination at the end of that time. The 
English department of the school regards this arrangement with 
disapproval, but the increasing demands in other preliminary 
subjects make it impossible to include English in the junior 


high-school curriculum. 
A. A. 





a 








THE FRENCH COURSE IN THE HORACE MANN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


The more important considerations which have determined 
the position that French occupies in the Horace Mann School 
are: the needs of different groups of pupils; the correlation of 
this subject with other studies; its practical culture and dis- 
ciplinary value; and the crowded curriculum of a high school 
course. 

French pronunciation offers peculiar difficulties to English- 
speaking pupils, and for this reason the study of French is begun 
as early as practicable, at a time when the organs of speech are 
still in a plastic condition, the pupil’s imitative faculties are still 
keen, and the forms of expression are more readily mastered. 
Because French is an uninflected language, because of its close 
relation with English and Latin, and the ease with which sub- 
stantial progress can be made at the beginning, it is considered 
the most suitable of the modern languages to pave the way to 
the study of Latin. 

Mental discipline is not measured by the difficulties presented 
in learning a language. The disciplinary value comes at a later 
stage in the study of French than in the study of Latin, Greek, or 
even German. The very genius of the language requires clear 
thinking. In its correct use, then, which requires a change of 
form for every different shade of thought, comes its disciplinary 
value. There is not a single mental activity which should not be 
used and stimulated in the pursuit of this study, from sensation 
to the highest uses of the reasoning power and judgment, and if 
the results do not show a disciplinary value equal to the study 
of any other language, it is a fault in the teaching, or the study 
has not been carried on far enough. 

The courses outlined below are designed to give pupils of 
average mental equipment the ability to read at sight modern 
French prose and poetry; to write simple, connected, idiomatic 
French; to speak with some degree of fluency; and to have, in 
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addition, a good pronunciation, a thorough and conscious know- 
ledge of French grammar and syntax, and some definite idea of 
the history, social and national life, and personal characteristics 
of the French people. Pupils thus prepared are ready to begin 
the scientific study of French literature in any American Univer- 
sity; they have laid a serviceable foundation for a more practical 
use of the language, and are able to pursue independent courses 
of reading with pleasure and profit. 

The method used, which is sufficiently indicated below, con- 
forms to established, rational, pedagogical principles, with due 
regard to the ultimate aim of modern language study, mental 
discipline, practical use, and general culture. 


PRONUNCIATION 


Beginners are taught the correct sounds of the French words 
at che very start, as the only way to prevent false sound images 
from fixing themselves in their minds. In teaching pronuncia- 
tion, the pupils are told that they have to deal with sounds 
differing from those in their mother tongue—sounds that require 
more effort, more tension of the muscles of the organs of speech 
to produce. Many of these sounds have no equivalent in English, 
and therefore the ear must be trained to recognize these new 
sounds and catch them accurately. To impress this upon their 
minds, the teacher calls attention to the way French people pro- 
nounce English words, for instance: A little bit, a Frenchman 
pronounces, a leetle beet. 

Stress is laid upon a correct pronunciation of the vowels; 
the division of syllables; correct stress, or accent. 

No phonetic sign or script is used, and no approximate 
English equivalent is given to confuse the pupil. The vowel 
triangle, however, is found to be a very useful aid in teaching 
the vowel sounds, and asa practice scale. The pupil hears and 
pronounces the sounds before the characters representing the 
sounds are given, and this principle is carried out so far as is 
practicable in teaching pronunciation. 

The teacher explains the position of the organs of speech for 
the production of each vowel sound, and pronounces it with 
a very distinct articulation, calling attention to the gradual 
opening or closing of the mouth, and the continual changing of 
the tongue and lips. The pupils are then required to reproduce 
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the sounds with the teacher, without the teacher, singly, and in 
chorus. 

The sounds are given in this order: a, 1, ou, at the angles of an 
equilateral triangle; then a, é, 1; then a, 6, ou; é being half-way 
between a and 1, and 6 bearing the same relation to a and ou. 
Next come a, 2, é,1, and a, 6, 6, ou. These sounds are practised 
in the order given, then in the reversed order, until they are 
recognized and correctly produced by the pupils. 

The pupils are now proficient in producing the sound of 4 
and also ou with well-rounded lips. 














ou. 
a 
Now come i, u, ou. With the vocal organs in position to 
pronounce 7, with the lips well rounded and the sound brought 
well forward, u is produced, and a change in the position of the 
! tongue and throat gives us ou. The same relation exists between 
é, éu, 6, and @, 2u, 6. The sound of the e is given by the teacher 
and is practised in connection with words, such as je, te, me, se. 
To get the nasal vowels, the pupils are required to give the 
fundamental vowel sound several times, and then to send part 
of the breath through the nose, with no m or ng sound. 
a, nasalized gives the sound for an, en, em, am 
é - oe ‘in, im, ein, ain, aim 
ies gee “un, um 
d = 2 “on, om 
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Care is taken that the pupils form the habit of pronouncing 
the vowel sounds on the same pitch and quality from start to 
finish: o and not, as is often done in English, with rising 


and falling inflections: Sf NA Consonants that are 


not entirely silent are pronounced plainly and sharply; j, g, and r 
receive special attention, while the others seem to need no 
special drill, but are treated in connection with vowels and 
when they are met with in words and sentences. The different 
sounds of ¢ and g are drilled in connection with vowels, such as: 

ca, co, cu 

Ga, GO, cu, ce, Ci 

ga, go, gu, gue, gui 

gea, geo, geu, ge, gi 

The correct division of the French word or group of words 
into syllables is very important. From words and sentences 
given by the teacher and pronounced by the pupil, the facts are 
brought out that in French there are as many syllables as there 
are vowel sounds; that each syllable must, if possible, begin 
with a consonant; and that words as words, so far as pronuncia- 
tion is concerned, have no individuality. Contrast the pro- 
nunciation of /ib-erty in English with /i-bér-té. A group of words 
in sense relation forms the unit of pronunciation: C’est_un 
petit_homme. 

Drill in correct latson is also important. Pupils are in- 
clined to carry over the ¢t of et to the following vowel, and to 
prevent this their attention is called to the fact that it is not 
closely connected in sense with what follows. In old French 
the conjunction and is e and pronounced é¢, and ¢t was added by 
the grammarians of the seventeenth century to make the word 
correspond in appearance to its Latin mother, and it is not there 
in the natural development of French from the Latin. With 
the pronunciation of words and sentences comes the drill in 
accent. This, too, must come through imitation. Practice and 
repetition must be kept up until it becomes natural for the pupil 
to pronounce each syllable in word, phrase, or sentence, distinctly 
with the main stress on the last syllable. 

Pronunciation is taught in every lesson. Perfection at the 
beginning is not expected, but with patience and perseverance 
a fairly good and fluent pronunciation is obtained from each 


pupil. 
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CoNVERSATION 


In no case is a whole period given up to conversation, but in 
one form or another it is an important part of every recitation. 
It is considered one of the best means to interest the pupil, to 
cultivate mental alertness, and the surest way to develop a real 
feeling for and appreciation of the French language. In oral 
work the student is compelled to grasp the sentence as a whole, 
while in reading he is apt to dwell upon separate words. It is, 
therefore, the natural and best means of inducing the pupil to 
read without translating. 

French is the language of the class-room, and the pupil is 
encouraged to use that language as much as possible. English 
is used for grammatical explanations when it is necessary to 
save time, and when clearness demands. Haphazard conversa- 
tion is not indulged in; the questions are carefully planned to 
develop the reasoning and discriminating powers of the pupil, 
while fixing some idiomatic expression or grammatical fact. 
Correct use of the materials acquired is insisted upon, and 
this requires concentration which serves as a discipline of the 
will. 

The beginning of oral work is based upon imitation, and is 
started while laying the foundation for a good pronunciation. 
The answers at this stage are suggested by the questions asked, 
requiring the use of the same words or expressions. Then 
questions that require change in person or number are asked; 
afterward, questions that require answers which do not follow 
the text, but which call for words and expressions with which the 
pupil is familiar. 

With the advanced pupil questions are given, the answers to 
which require a résumé of the preceding lesson, of a chapter read, 
or of a story completed. Pupils are also required to ask questions 
of each other and of the teacher, following certain models. The 
pupil thus learns not to regard the meaning of single words as 
being most important, but rather the meaning of groups of 
words, and this is the point of view we desire pupils to have 
in regard to reading. 


READING 


The chief aim of the French course is to endow the pupil 
with the power to read French readily and accurately, with 


RT 
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sympathy and pleasure. To obtain this there is much reading 
which is begun as soon as the pupil is familiar with the elements 
of pronunciation. From the beginning there are two kinds of 
reading: intensive, or critical reading, and extensive reading. 

By intensive reading is meant the critical study of the text, 
the meaning of words, sentence structure, and strict translation 
which is to furnish the material for grammatical study and 
composition. 

Extensive reading is getting the sense from the text with the 
least attention to sentence structure or grammatical forms. 
This gives the pupil a broad and varied vocabulary, and leads 
him to read French without the need of translating it into 
English. 

In extensive reading the selections are easy and interesting 
for beginners. The teacher reads the text, giving its proper 
accent and intonation. The pupil is then required to translate 
the ideas into idiomatic English, the teacher explaining the 
difficult expressions or translating them himself. 

The reading lesson is not a grammar lesson. The pupil is 
made to feel that it is not necessary to know the exact meaning of 
every word in the text in order to understand the meaning of a 
certain passage; he is led to derive as much sense as possible by 
reading the French. The pupil is held responsible for the text 
thus prepared in class for the next lesson. After this preliminary 
training he is required to prepare the reading lesson by himself. 
Then sight-reading is begun and encouraged. 

A few minutes of the recitation are given up to sight-reading, 
in which the teacher gives valuable assistance to the pupil, 
teaching him how to go at the assigned lesson, and the pupil has 
a chance to show what progress he has made in mastering the 
unknown tongue. A fast pace is set. A question asked or an 
expression to be rendered will convince the teacher whether the 
sense and spirit of the text have been grasped. Inthe advanced 
classes he is required to give the gist of what he has read in 
French. 

Each pupil is required to keep a note-book! in which he is 
to write down, to be memorized, words and expressions that 
experience has shown give pupils trouble. The page and line of 
the text where they are found are also noted, so that the pupil 

* The Siepmann series of texts make this unnecessary. 
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may refer to the place where they were met with. Among 
such words will be venir de followed by an infinitive, ne—que 
and the common adverbs, and the like. 

Getting the thought from the foreign language is one process; 
to put these new ideas into the mother tongue is another. Clear 
idiomatic translation is the best test of both idioms, and is an art 
as well as a science, “‘disciplining the highest powers of insight, 
skill, and taste, both in thought and expression.” 

From time to time written translations are required and 
criticised. For these time is given the pupil for some literary 
finish to his English. 

The texts for intensive reading are short. They are anec- 
dotes, paragraphs, or selected pages from the extensive reading, 
the grammar, and the texts of the composition book. An 
anecdote is read and reread aloud, and repeated by the class; 
it is translated by word, phrase, and sentence, and as a 
whole. It furnishes the elements for the study of grammar, 
and the understanding of grammatical rules. It furnishes the 
material for oral exercises and the beginning of written work. 
In other words, it gives the pupil the vocabulary, phraseology, 
and idioms, out of which are to be derived the rules which govern 
their use. 


DicTATION 


Written work has a prominent place and begins with dicta- 
tion which is continued throughout the course. This exercise 
is to train the pupil’s ear, to teach him to see accurately, and to 
aid in fixing grammatical forms. Dictations are never long, from 
five to ten minutes, but each has a definiteend in view. During 
the first weeks clear syllabic pronunciation is given, and the 
pupil is aided as much as possible by repetitions, hints, and 
questions. The rapidity of enunciation is increased with the pro- 
gress of the pupil, who is required not only to write correctly, but 
to get an understanding of the sense of the passage. Through 
dictations he is introduced to many glimpses of French life and ) 
manners, and learns some of the history of the French people | 
and its heroes. 
The material in the beginning consists of short sentences 
with which the pupil is thoroughly familiar. These sentences 
have been used for practice in pronunciation, as material for oral 
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exercises, and for the deduction of grammatical rules. The text 
which serves as the subject of the grammar lesson with which the 
pupil is familiar is also used. Then come variations of the text; 
afterward the familiar words are arranged to illustrate the points 
of grammar which need to be emphasized or reviewed. Dicta- 
tion of questions and answers is used, followed by questions; 
the answers to be written in French and based upon models 
which have been studied in class. Gradually questions are 
framed so that the pupil is led to use more and more independ- 
ence in his answers, and, finally, to reproduction. 


CoMPOSITION 


Writing of French is required from the first weeks to supple- 
ment oral work. It cultivates thoroughness and accuracy in the 
pupil and gives the teacher positive knowledge of the progress 
of his class and of each member. This exercise follows the same 
development as the oral work and is begun along with dictation 
as indicated above. Changes of the person and number, and the 
remodeling of materials furnished by intensive reading form a 
considerable part of the written work. Words and phrases are 
given which are to be used in sentences made up by the pupil. 
This leads up to giving in simple form the contents of a chapter 
or story read, and, later on, to letters and free composition. 
Not until the pupil has attained considerable ability to use what 
materials he has acquired is he asked to translate from English 
into French. Then these sentences are based upon a text 
thoroughly worked over and mastered. Connected English 
to be put into French is reserved for the advanced classes, and 
here particular care is taken that the English selections are 
simple and lend themselves readily to the French construction. 

All written work is carefully inspected. For this each pupil 
is required to have a copy-book for his French exercises. He 
writes on the right-hand page and the left is kept for corrections 
and remarks. The pupil is required to make his own corrections 
on the opposite page, if the correcting is done in class, either 
orally or from the blackboard. The teacher then reads the 
books outside the class, indicates any remaining mistakes, and 
rates the exercise. These mistakes are corrected by the pu- 
pil, after a conference with the teacher if need be, and the 
whole sentence is written correctly on the left-hand page, with 
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explanations. Not until the mistakes are corrected and ex- 
plained is the written lesson accorded the sign of acceptance. 


GRAMMAR 


The study of formal grammar is not neglected, for no 
accurate and reliable understanding of a language can be gained 
without a conscious knowledge of the principles and laws 
governing its use. The language itself furnishes the facts upon 

: which the generalizations are based, i.e., general rules are 

studied in close connection with concrete examples. Formation 

of rules is not attempted until the pupil has considerable 

: acquaintance with the materials from which they are derived. 

Observation and use, then, precede the generalizations 

rather than the learning of rules first, and afterward searching for 
materials to which to apply them. In forming generalizations 
they are made as broad as possible, and when once formed the 
pupil must be able to state them clearly and accurately and have 
a clear understanding of their application. The greatest stress is 
laid upon the general and most important, while the exceptions 
have the subordinate place. The following illustrations will 
indicate how this is done: 

Through use and practice the pupil is made to understand 
that the partitive must be expressed in French and that is it 
done by means of de plus the definite article. In the same way 
the first general exception is taught, namely, that after words 
expressing measure or quantity de alone is used. This form 
corresponds to English usage, as for instance, a bit of bread, 
un morceau de pain. Pas being a word of measure in its original 
meaning, all sentences expressing general negation come under 
this exception. 

In teaching pronunciation the fact is brought out that the 
French avoid two so-called mute syllables following one another 

| in a word by change in orthography: Acheter, achéte; appeler, 
appelle. Thus in adding e to the masculine to form the feminine 
| many adjectives seem irregular, when the change of orthography 
is due to the exigencies of pronunciation: Bel, belle; complet, com- 
plete; net, nette. 

In teaching the position of personal pronouns in respect to 
the verb, the pupil observes that personal pronouns precede the 
verb, and that the order with respect to each other is: first person, 
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second person, third person,—/lut, leur, y, en. Afterwards the 
exception is given: In an imperative affirmative sentence the 
object pronouns come after the verb, and their order is the same 
as in English. 

In regard to use, relative pronouns are divided for conven- 
ience into two groups, without a preposition and with a preposi- 
tion. 


Without preposition With preposition 
(person or things) (person) (things) 
Nominative qui qui _ 
Genitive dont lequel lequel 
Dative — —_ quoi 
Accusative que 





Qui, dont, and que are used for persons and things, singular 
and plural, masculine and feminine. With a preposition, qué 
for persons only; lequel for persons and things; quot for things 
only. Lequel, by virture of its change in form to denote gender 
and number, is used without a preposition instead of qui or que 
when clearness demands it; that is, when there might be a doubt 
as to what is the antecedent of the relative pronoun. Dont and 
que-are never governed by a preposition, while quoi is always 
governed by a preposition, and its antecedent always has an 
indefinite meaning, like rien, quelque chose. After a preposition 
qui and lequel are often used interchangeably for persons. Dont 
cannot be used if the antecedent is governed by a preposition, 
and it always begins the relative clause. 

Conjugation of simple tenses is drilled with complete sen- 
tences and series of sentences taken from the text or made up 
by the teacher, such as: Si je ne suis pas trop fatigué, j’irai au 
thédtre ce soir. Je me leve de bonne heure cet hiver. Drill in simple 
verb forms is also given by means of oral translation, the teacher 
giving the form and the pupil giving the corresponding English 
or French form, as the case may be. Nearly all the usual forms 
of the verbs in common use will have been met with before the 
conjugation as a whole is taken up. Then the endings common 
to all verbs are pointed out, such as ant for the present participle, 
and the different tense endings are learned. The conjugation is 
then built up from the five principal parts. 

When the principal parts of a verb and the endings with 
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their application are thoroughly learned and understood, the 
pupil has to concentrate his attention only on those forms that 
are irregular. That formidable verb, asseoir, becomes compara- 
tively easy by the use of this system. 

The past indefinite is taken up before the imperfect for two 
important reasons: First, it is the more important; second, the 
pupil is brought to realize the difference between the French and 
English way of expressing past time, if the compound tense is 
first given. He is only too apt to use a simple tense, fol- 
lowing the English model. From the beginning stress is laid 
upon the fact that agreement, although theoretically alike 
in both languages, has more practical importance in French. 
It is plain that in French the adjective shows the gender and 
number, while the English, although agreeing, has no change 
of form. This agreement in French, then, means a change to 
be made, a visible change. 

The study of grammar is systematic and progressive. Stress 
is laid upon the differences between the languages, so that the 
characteristic features of the new language will be thoroughly 
learned. One thing at a time, and this practised, used, and 
drilled until the pupil acquires the habit of using the correct form 
is the method of grammar instruction. Transposition, oral 
exercises, questions, and answers form a large part of this drill. 
This is supplemented by written work and translation from 
English into French. The verb forms the thread on which the 
other parts of speech are strung. The text-book is a useful guide 
and reference for the pupil, but the teacher is the fountain of 
instruction. 

A short account of the history of the French language and 
its development from the spoken Latin is given. The classes 
that already have some acquaintance with Latin will be inter- 
ested in some of the laws governing its development. 

The memorizing of prose extracts, historical anecdotes, 
and short poems is considered very useful. From time to time 
reviews, both oral and written, are given. 


COURSES 


There are three courses in French designed to meet the 
needs of three groups of pupils: 
Group A.—The five-year course for those who elect French 
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in the elementary school as an introductory study to Latin. 

Group B.—The three-year course for those who have had 
at least two years of Latin. 

Group C.—The four-year course for those who do not take 
Latin, but who elect German after two years of French. 

Although the general method of instruction is the same in 
all three courses, there are certain considerations and needs of 
the different groups which are kept in view. 

The A group recites but three times a week, so it is of great 
importance that the lesson plan be so arranged that the main 
facts of the preceding lesson are recalled, and the new lesson 
presented as quickly and plainly as possible. Home work must 
supplement the drill of the classroom. A fast pace is set to 
keep the student interested. French is begun at an age when a 
correct pronunciation and a good accent are more easily ac- 
quired. The pupils enter more readily into the spirit of the new 
language than those who begin later. They will have the 
maximum practical command of French; the more fluent and 
accurate pronunciation; the best reading knowledge; and the 
highest development of language feeling. 


GROUP A 
First YEAR. THREE RECITATIONS A WEEK 


Oral exercises; drill in pronunciation of phrases and sen- 
tences; oral reading and conversation; memorizing of sentences 
and short poems. 

Written work consists of dictation; reproduction from 
memory ; answers to questions; and simple exercises based upon 
the text. 

Reading of at least from fifty to seventy-five pages of easy 
French. 

Grammar includes the ordinary uses of definite, indefinite, 
and partitive articles; formation of the feminine of adjectives 
and the plural of nouns; the use of the demonstrative, posses- 
sive, and interrogative adjectives ; of the possessive, interrogative, 
and demonstrative pronouns; comparison of the adjectives; 
indicative mood of the regular conjugations; of avoir and étre; 
and of verbs of the first conjugation, like commencer, manger, 
mener, appeler, acheter, and répéter, of which the orthographical 
irregularities are due to the exigencies of pronunciation. 
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TEXTS 
Songs learned and sung: Au clair de la lune. 
Il était une bergére. 
La Marseillaise. 


Memorized: Le corbeau et le renard. 
La cigale et la fourmi. 
Historical Anecdotes. 


Reading: French reader, Aldrich and Foster. 
Grammar: Lecons. de Frangais, Alge. 


SEcoND YEAR. THREE RECITATIONS A WEEK 

Continuation of oral exercises; drill in pronunciation; con- 
versation and oral reading ; and written work. 

Reading of at least one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
pages of French. 

Grammar includes review of preceding year; conjunctive and 
disjunctive pronouns; indefinite pronouns and adjectives; y with 
adverbial significance, and en as partitive pronoun; formation of 
verbs; use of avoir and étre as auxiliary verbs; agreement of past 
participles; infinitive after prepositions; some of the common 
irregular verbs, such as aller, envoyer, cuetller, venir, tentr, courir— 
those on the model of dormir; voir, vouloir, savoir, pouvoir—verbs. 
conjugated like craindre, dire, faire, boire, croire, connaitre. 


TEXTS 


Memorized: Extaze. 
Le chéne et le roseau. 
La laitiére et le pot au lait. 
Historical Ancedotes. 


Reading: French Reader, Aldrich and Foster. 
Grammar: Lecons de Francais, Alge 


THIRD YEAR. THREE RECITATIONS A WEEK 


Conversation ; oral exercises; memorizing of common idioms. 
and expressions of every-day life. 

Written work consists of free reproduction of texts studied 
in class; and writing of sentences based upon given models.. 
Composition book is begun in the second half of the year. 
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Reading of at least from two hundred to three hundred 
pages, part poetry. 

Grammar includes elementary part finished; special atten- 
tion given to the simple uses of subjunctive and conditional] 
moods; all common irregular verbs; infinitive construction after 
désirer, vouloir, pouvoir, savoir, falloir; common idiomatic uses 
of avoir and fatre. 

TEXTS 

Memorized: Le vase brisé. 

Le rat de ville. 


La feuille. 

Historical Anecdotes. 
Reading: L’Abbé Constantin, Halévy. 

Le voyage de M. Perrichon, Labiche et Martin. 

La mule du Pape, Daudet. 
Grammar: Introductory French Prose 

Composition, Francois. 
French Grammar, Fraser and Squair. 


FourTH YEAR. THREE RECITATIONS A WEEK 


Dictation; conversation; reproduction of texts read; trans- 
lation of English sentences into French, based upon prepared 
work; free telling and writing of stories read or told by the 
teacher. 

Reading of at least three hundred pages. 

Conscious knowledge of elementary French grammar and 
syntax; of general rules and principal exceptions; of regular 
and all important irregular verbs; subjunctive and conditional 
moods; drill in the use of the different tenses; common 
idioms; relation of words, as: 


devoir le devoir la dette 

vouloir le vouloir la volonté 

savoir le savoir le savant 

permettre le permis la permission 

peindre le peintre la peinture 

dire le dire la dictée, la diction, etc. 
TEXTS 


Memorized: L’Exilé. 
Le renard et les raisins. 
Tristesse. 
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Reading: 


Grammar: 
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TEXTS 
Le cachet rouge, De Vigny. 
Le Luthier de Crémone, Coppée. 
Selections from Modern 
Authors, 
Histoire de France (outside reading), 
Mademoiselle de la Sei- 


gliére, Sandeau. 
Introductory French Prose 

Composition, Francois. 
French Grammar, Fraser and Squair. 


FirtH YEAR. THREE RECITATIONS A WEEK 


Talks in French on French authors and literature and life; 
oral and written exercises; transposition; free composition’ 
translation of sentences and connected English; reading of at 
least four hundred pages; one story to be independent reading. 

More advanced grammar, especially the study of syntax; use 
of the article; nouns in apposition; adjectives used as adverbs; 
y and en, for example: ]’at souvent .pensé a cette événement; j’y at 
souvent pensé—vous parlez de son malheur, n’est-ce pas? Non, 
M.., je n’en parle pas; the use of prepositions and drill in the use 
of correct prepositions after verbs and expressions, for example: 
Obétr a, aimer 4, réussir a, en vouloir a; étre content de, empécher 
de, etc.; the rarer idioms; special uses of the subjunctive, such as 
the use of the imperfect subjunctive for the conditional; use of 
tenses and the sequences of tenses; related words, such as faire, 
le fait, le faiseur, la fagon, facile. 


TEXTS 


Memorized: Selections from Hugo 


Reading: 


and from Musset. 
Le loup et l’agneau. 


L’automne. 
Le roides montagnes, About. 
Le gendre de M. 
Poirrier, Augier et Sandeau. 
Trois comédies, Musset. 
One of Moliére’s Comedies. 
La mare au diable, G. Sand (for outside 


reading). 
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Intermediate French, Jaques. 
La France, Glauser. 
Grammar: French Syntax and Com- 
position, Bouvet. 
French Grammar, Fraser and Squair. 
GROUP B 


The pupils of the B group are older and are more mature, 
and have had more intellectual training before beginning French. 
They have already had two years of Latin. This training is a 
valuable aid to the learning of a second language, and their 
knowledge of Latin is of practical value in acquiring a vocabu- 
lary ; in the study of syntax; and in the explanation of gram- 
matical facts. They have the greater facility for learning forms, 
and are inclined to treat a modern language as a dead language. 
This is overcome by much oral work in class. Their training in 
the relation of words makes French grammar relatively easy. 
Progress is rapid from the beginning, and the frequent recitations 
tend to keep up interest. 


First YEAR FRENCH. THIRD YEAR HiGH ScHOOL. FIvE 
RECITATIONS A WEEK 

Drill in pronunciation, conversation, and oral exercises; 
dictation; variations on texts read; oral translation of sentences 
and variations of sentences read, the teacher giving the English; 
written and oral exercises to fix grammatical forms and to 
cultivate the reproduction of natural forms of expression. 

Reading of at least two hundred pages of French. 

Grammar includes the elementary rules of syntax; order 
of words in sentence; rudiments of grammar, including the 
definite, indefinite, and partitive articles; plural of nouns; the 
inflection of adjectives, participles, and pronouns; the use of 
the common adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctives; conjuga- 
tion of the regular and more common irregular verbs. 


TEXTS 
Memorized: Le corbeau et le renard. 
La Marseillaise. 


Anecdotes. 
Reading: French Reader, Aldrich and Foster. 
L’ Abbé Constantin, Halévy. 


Grammar: French Grammar, Fraser and Squair. 
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SECOND YEAR FRENCH. FourTH YEAR HicGH ScHooLt. Four 
RECITATIONS A WEEK 


Continued drill in pronunciation; dictation; oral and writ- 
ten exercises to fix grammatical forms and to cultivate ready use 
of idiomatic expressions; oral and written extracts of texts read; 
translation of English sentences based upon prepared texts; 
free reproduction of stories read or told by the teacher. 

Reading at least three hundred pages of French. 

Grammar: Elementary grammar finished and reviewed; 
conscious knowledge of general rules and principal exceptions; 
especial attention to syntax; all but the rare forms of irregular 
verbs; idioms; the use of pronouns and pronominal adjectives; 
the simpler uses of the subjunctive and conditional moods; 
relation of words. 


TEXTS 


Memorized: Le vase brisé. 
Le renard et les raisins. 
Selected Anecdotes. 


Reading: La poudre aux yeux, Labiche et Martin. 
Le Luthier de Crémone, Coppée. 
Contes biographiques, Foa. 
Selections from Modern 
Authors. 
Grammar: Introductory French Prose 
Composition, Francois. 
French Grammar, Fraser and Squair. 


THIRD YEAR FRENCH. FirtH YEAR HiGH ScHoo,. Four 
RECITATIONS A WEEK 
The instruction corresponds in character and scope to the 
last year of the A group. 
TEXTS 
The same as in the A group, fifth year. 
GROUP C 


In the C group the pupils do not take Latin, and have had 
the least language training. Progress is slow and more drill is 
required. More attention is given to mental discipline. The 
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pupils have the least knowledge of the grammar of their mother 

tongue and the least literary ability. They have the minimum 

of imagination and the least elasticity of mind. The instruction 

must provide for drill in good English, while caring for the other 

needs of this group of pupils. 

First YEAR Frencw. Seconp YEAR HicH ScnHoor. Four 
REcCITATIONS A WEEK 


Careful drill in pronunciation ; conversation and oral read- 
ing ; memorizing of sentences ; dictation, oral and written exercises 
based upon prepared texts; reproduction from memory; exercises 
containing illustrations of the principles of grammar. 

Grammar: Usual uses of the definite, indefinite, and par- 
titive articles; feminine of adjectives; plural of nouns; uses of 
the demonstrative, possessive, and interrogative adjectives; of 
the possessive, interrogative, and demonstrative pronouns; com- 
parison of adjectives; the regular conjugations; and avoir and 
étre in the indicative mood. 


TEXTS 
Memorized: Le corbeau et le renard. 
La Marseillaise. 


Reading: French Reader, Aldrich and Foster. 


Grammar: French Grammar, Fraser and Squair. 


SEconpD YEAR FrencH. TuHirD YEAR HicH ScHoor. Four 
RECITATIONS A WEEK 
Continuation of oral exercises; drill in pronunciation; con- 
versation ; dictation; memorizing of common idioms; remodeling 
of texts; drill in grammatical forms, oral and written. 
Reading of at least three hundred pages of French. 
Grammar: Review of preceding year; indefinite pronouns 
and adjectives; formation of tenses; impersonal expressions; re- 
flexive verbs; agreement of past participles; position of words in 
sentences; some common irregular verbs; common adverbs and 
conjunctions. 
TEXTS 
Memorized: La laitiére et le pot au lait. 
Le rat de ville. 
Extaze. 
Reading: French Reader, Aldrich and Foster. 
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TEXTS. 
Reading: L’Abbé Constantin, Halévy. 
Grammar: Introductory French Prose 
Composition, Francois. 
French Grammar, Fraser and Squair. 


THIRD YEAR FRENCH. FourTH YEAR HIGH ScHOOL. Four 
RECITATIONS A WEEK 


Dictation; oral and written exercises for grammar drill; 
extracts; free reproduction of studied texts; translation of sen- 
tences given by the teacher; translation of English into French 
based upon texts prepared in class. 

Reading of at least three hundred pages of French. 

Grammar: Elementary grammar completed and reviewed; 
common idioms; all but the rarer forms of the irregular verbs; 
drill in the use of the different tenses; elementary syntax; re- 
lation of words. 

TEXTS 


Memorized: Le vase brisé. 
Le renard et les raisins. 
La cigale et la fourmi. 


Reading: Le voyage de M. Perrichon, Labiche et Martin. 
Colomba, Mérimée. 
Le Luthier de Crémone, Coppée. 
Selections from Modern 
Authors. 


Grammar: Introductory French Prose 
Composition, F rancois. 
French Grammar, Fraser and Squair. 


FourTH YEAR FRENCH. FirtH YEAR HIGH ScHOOL. Four 
RECITATIONS A WEEK 
The instruction follows the same outline as the last year in 
the A and B groups. 


TEXTS 


The same as in the A and B groups for the fifth year of 
High School. F. E. B. 











THE GERMAN COURSE IN THE HORACE MANN HIGH 
SCHOOL 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


It is the guiding principle of German instruction in the 
Horace Mann School to render, within the limits of time and 
present scholastic conditions, all the work contributive to forming 
a habit in the use of German and to creating a sense of its special 
characteristics. In accordance with this principle German is 
regarded as the only proper medium of instruction and such 
exercises, drills, and tests are considered most suitable in which 
German is not only the end but also the means. In so far, 
however, as English may facilitate a clear comprehension and, 
through contrast or similarity, bring about a quicker and keener 
appreciation of the strange idiom, its use is recognized as 
legitimate and valuable. 


FIRST YEAR 


The first three or four lessons consist of reading exercises to 
acquaint the student with the peculiarities of pronunciation and 
at the same time familiarize him with such words and phrases 
as are constantly needed, if German is to be made the language 
of the classroom. As the acquisition of grammatical facts is 
especially difficult for those who have had little or no previous 
linguistic training, a few additional reading lessons serve the 
purpose of farther habituating eye and ear to the sight and sound 
of German symbols and prevent, through questions and oral 
or written answers, the feeling of helplessness which often attends 
the abrupt entrance into the labyrinth of grammar. A con- 
venient working vocabulary is thus acquired. 

As soon as instruction in grammar properly begins, the class 
is taught the meaning of the necessary German terms so that the 
use of English may be gradually lessened and German, proportion- 
ately with progressing knowledge, take its place. Those terms 
and indispensable phrases which are not supplied by the text-book 
are written upon the blackboard and entered by the student 
into a Woerterbuch which is kept through the entire course. 
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To promote the habit of spontaneous expression, forms of 
accidence and rules of syntax alike are thoroughly practised by 
means of questions and answers. As an additional means to 
this end, and to give greater force to verbal explanation, 
gesture and action are extensively employed, both by teacher 
and pupil, as the most realistic and hence the most effective form 
of illustration. 

E.g. The use of the prepositions which govern the accusative 
and the dative cases is taught in the following manner: Going 
toward the window the teacher says, ‘‘/ch gehe an das Fenster,’’ 
returning to the desk, “‘Jch gehe an das Pult,’’ advancing to 
the door, “Ich gehe an die Thiur”’ and proceeding thence to the 
nearest chair, ‘Ich gehe an den Stuhl.’’ Reversing the order 
of action, he asks the question ‘‘Wohin gehe ich?’”’ and re- 
ceives from a pupil or the whole class the answer ‘‘ Sie gehen 
an die Thir, das Pult, das Fenster, den Stuhl.’’ In a similar 
fashion the teacher then introduces the remaining prepositions 
by stepping behind or beside the desk, by placing a lead pencil 
upon a book, between a box and a piece of chalk, under the chair, 
into the drawer, etc. Then the first rule is given. ‘‘ The prep- 
Ositions in, an, auf, etc., govern the accusative, if they describe 
movement towards a place and answer the question ‘wohin’ 
whither, where, whereto.’”’ Through a similar series of actions, 
questions, and answers, the use of the dative case with the same 
prepositions is illustrated, care being taken to contrast contin- 
ually rest with motion, and motion in or upon a place with motion 
toward a place. Accompanied by appropriate action and followed 
by question and answer, sentences as ‘‘Ich gehe an die Thir, aber 
jetat stehe ich an der Thiir; ich lege die Kreide auf das Pult, aber 
jetzt liegt sie auf dem Pult; ich setze mich auf den Stuhl, aber itch 
sitze jetz tauf dem Stuhl; ich gehe in das Zimmer, aber ich gehe und 
bin jetzt in dem Zimmer; ich gehe zwischen die Thir und das Pult, 
aber jetzt gehe ich zwischen der Thur und dem Pult auf und ab ”’ 
rarely fail to give convincing clearness to the second rule: 
“When describing rest or motion inor ata place and answering 
the question ‘wo,’ where, at what place? the prepositions ‘im, an, 
auf, etc.’ govern the dative.’”’ Finally, as a test, the order is given 
to a student: ‘‘ Gehen Sie an die Wand, hinter das Pult stellen 
Sie sich zwischen mich und die Tafel, stecken Sie die Hand in die 
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Tasche”’ and after every command the appropriate question will 
elicit from him or another student the answers: ‘‘/ch gehe (er geht) 
an die Wand, ich stehe (er steht) an der Wand, ich stelle mich 
(er stellt sich) zwischen Sie und die Tafel, ich stehe (er stehe) zeishen 
Ihnen und der Tafel, ich stecke (er steckt) die Hand in die Tasche, 
die Hand ist in meiner (seiner) Tasche.’ 

Inasmuch as the average mind assimilates some facts of 
language only after constant repetition, exercises are often 
adopted in which the fact to be taught is presented in frequent 
recurrence. If, for example, a class finds it difficult to use with 
the personal pronoun the corresponding reflexive and possessive 
pronoun a number of tests like the following are set: ‘‘Con- 
jugate the sentence: Ich schame mich meiner Tat nicht,’’ changing 
the possessive to agree with the personal pronoun. The same 
principle of repetition may be applied advantageously to optative 
and conditional sentences and, habit combating habit, will do 
much in rendering the peculiarities of German word order less of 
an ever present pitfall than they are apt to remain despite end- 
less reiteration of rules. 

In keeping with the fundamental principle of instruction, 
and as preparing for a more independent use of German, the 
faculty of imitation is diligently fostered in the pupils. To 
this end anecdotes, stories, and poems are made the basis of 
conversation between teacher and class and between the pupils 
themselves; suitable pieces are memorized, reproduced after a 
varying lapse of time orally or in writing, and, whenever this is 
possible and expedient, paraphrased so as to embody newly 
acquired grammatical facts, such as the substitution of imperfect 
or perfect for present of the plural for the singular, of subordinate 
for co-ordinate clauses, of indirect for direct speech. 

When sufficient power has been attained, tasks are mostly 
set in such a manner that their performance implies or trains the 
ability to use German words with some degree of freedom, a 
method which has the accessory advantage of rendering the go-cart 
of detached prose composition largely unnecessary. Such tasks are, 
for example: (a) Gebrauchen Sie in den folgenden Satzen an Stelle 
des Particips oder des adverbialen Ausdruckes einen Nebensatz: Er 
wurde wegen seines Fleiszes von seinem Lehrergelobt. Trote des 
schlechten Wetters machte er gestern einen langen Spaziergang. Die 
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bereits gelesenett? Bucher werde ich Ihnen morgen zurickschicken. 
(b). To practise the optative subjunctive: Winschen Sie Ihrem 
Freunde ein langes Leben, dem Presidenten eine glickliche Regie- 
rung, Ihrem kranken Bruder eine schnelle Erholung. 

Verwandeln Ste die folgenden Aussagesdatze in Wunschsdtze, 
welche, 1, einen erfullbaren, 2, einen unerfillbaren Wunsch, a, in 
der Gegenwort, b, in der Vergangenheit enthalten: Er kehrt gesund 
von setner Retsse zurtick. Es hért bald auf zu regnen, c, To 
practise the conditional subjunctive: Verwandeln Sie einen jeden 
der folgenden Sdatze in einen Bedingungssatz: Ich habe ihm meine 
neuen Bucher nicht gezeizt, weil er mich nicht besucht hat. Wie 
wollten ge gestern einen Ausflug in den Wald machen, aber leider 
regnetees. Erkann diese Aujfgabe nicht tun, denn er hat sich nicht 
vorberettet. 

Exercises of this character are considered superior to de- 
tachéd prose composition for various reasons besides the one 
first mentioned. They present under constantly changing con- 
ditions words and expressions which have occurred before, and as 
familiarity is the result of frequent impressions, they tend to 
quicken the process of verbal acquisition. Moreover, the strong 
influence of English being more largely excluded, the German 
idiom has a much better chance to impress itself upon the stu- 
dent’s mind. Lastly, related words and phrases, as ‘‘Regierung’”’ 
and ‘‘regieren Erholung”’ and “sich erholen,” ‘‘ trotz des schlech- 
ten Wetters”’ and “‘obgleich das Wetter schlecht war’’ are of neces- 
sity often introduced, furnishing a means of comparison of 
great value in establishing that which is worth more than many 
rules and an abundance of paradigms and model sentences 
(Sprachgefthl). 

To insure a more extensive vocabulary than is usually ac- 
quired during a high school course of two years, the following 
method has been tested and found productive of fair results. 
After a story, in Leander’s Traumereien, has been finished, the 
words and phrases which should be remembered are written upon 
a reserved space on the blackboard. From this they are copied 
by the pupils after school, written at home in the Woerterbuch 
and memorized. While the second story is read, an English 
paraphrase of the first story, containing in a modified form 
most of the expressions recorded in the Woerterbuch and the 
principles which happen to be the subject of grammatical in- 
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struction, is put on the blackboard and translated orally in class. 
A written translation is furnished a few days later. 


SECOND YEAR 


During the first year the main stress is laid upon grammar, 
all the essentials of which are taught and thoroughly drilled, so 
that in the second year most of the time may be devoted to 
translation, reproduction, and prose composition. As the Ger- 
man text is to the American student the chief source of infor- 
mation, and as the extent of his vocabulary, his knowledge of 
grammar, and the soundness of his Sprachgefithl are, generally 
speaking, in proportion to the number of pages read, both the 
extensive and intensive reading of German literature is regarded 
as of prime importance. To this the limited time in which the 
work must be accomplished presents the greatest obstacle. To 
surmount it various expedients have been adopted. 

1. In the beginning of the second year such idioms and 
grammatical rarities as have not been encountered in the pre- 
vious year are explained to the class on the day the lesson is 
assigned, with the obvious result that, insuperable difficulties 
being eliminated, a longer lesson can readily be prepared than 
otherwise. 

2. When a sufficient degree of skill in the art of translating 
has been reached, simple passages and pages which any one may 
translate with ease, are merely read in German and the time 
thus gained is employed in conversation, reproduction, sight- 
reading, grammatical drill, etc. 

3. If the members of a class are talented and ambitious, 
they are assigned a certain book for home reading and directed 
to underscore every passage which they cannot translate or 
about which they are in doubt. These passages and others de- 
serving special attention are discussed in class and the remainder 
of the recitation period is spent partly in preparation of another 
text under the teacher’s guidance, partly in sight-reading, or 
other exercises. 

4. When the translation of agiven author has ceased to be 
a task of great and general difficulty, class recitations are very 
frequently dispensed with. At the beginning of a period the 
lesson for the next day—considerably longer than the ordinary 
home lesson—is assigned. While the rest of tiie class are at work 
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one pupil after another is called to the desk and questioned about 
the lesson prepared for that day. Toward the end of each period 
passages which seem to require additional explanation are dis- 
cussed with the whole class. Then each pupil in turn is called 
upon to mention the difficulties he may have encountered in 
the new lesson and receives the necessary explanation from the 
teacher or from a member of the class. 

5. Reproduction, oral and written, extemporaneous and 
prepared, following the reading of a longer or shorter section, 
immediately or after a lapse of time, is considered one of the 
best exercises to be given in modern language instruction. 
Compelling, as it does, a strong exertion of the memory to recall 
and fix vague impressions, close attention to the idioms necessary 
to the narrative, an independent search for expressions which may 
be substituted for others no longer remembered,a proper and 
conscious appreciation of word values, the condensation and 
remodeling of a story, torn apart by periodic recitation inter- 
spersed with many questions and answers, it is certainly far 
superior to traditional prose composition. The latter, after all, 
remains frequently but a perfunctory task for the performance 
of which dictionary, grammar, and notes deserve more credit 
than the student who has little else to do than to lean faithfully 
upon the crutches provided. 


W. H. G. 
SYLLABUS 


FIRST YEAR 
Accidence 


Pronunciation and reading. Strong, weak, and mixed de- 
clension of nouns. Partial list of nouns belonging to the various 
classes. Personal, reflexive, possessive, demonstrative, indefi- 
nite, interrogative, and relative pronouns. Strong, weak, mixed 
declension and comparison of adjectives. Adverbs; cardinal, 
ordinal, fractional numerals, numeral adverbs, variatives. In- 
flection of proper names. Weak, strong, irregular weak 
conjugation. Separable and inseparable verbs. Auxiliaries; 
reflexive, impersonal verbs. Prepositions. Conjunctions. 


2. Syntax 
Word order. Syntax of cases. Partial list of adjectives and 
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verbs constructed with Genitive and Dative. Idiomatic use of 
article and prepositions begun. Use of participle and infinitive 
begun. Subjunctive in optative, potential, final, and con- 
ditional sentences. Indirect discourse begun. 


3. Reproduction 

Prose composition, memorizing of anecdotes and poems. 
Reading : Marie von Wenckebach, Glick Auf (in part), Leander’s 
Traumereien. 

SECOND YEAR 

1. Review of accidence and syntax. More detailed dis- 
cussion of the various chapters. 

2. Reproduction, prose composition, memorizing. Reading ; 
Krambambuli; Memoiren eines Offizier burschen, der Schwie- 
gersohn, die Journalisten (or Kaiser Wilhelm der Siegreiche), die 
Jungfrau von Orleans, or Erzahlungen nach den Dramen deut- 
scher Klassiker. 
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THE GREEK COURSE IN THE HORACE MANN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


The course in Greek begins in the third year of the High 
School and continues for three years. During the first year 
the class meets five periods a week; during the second and 
third years, four periods a week. 

The aim which is kept in mind is twofold—to prepare the 
pupils to read Greek of comparative simplicity with ease and 
appreciation, and to arouse in them an interest in the literature 
and genius of the people. 

In the attempt to carry out these aims there are certain 
distinct features which are kept especially prominent each year. 
During the first year the emphasis is laid mainly on the study 
of forms and the acquisition of a vocabulary. In this training 
there is as much variety introduced as possible in order to secure 
interest as well as proficiency. The study of forms is not treated 
merely as a means to an end. In the study of the verb, for 
example, the sense of power which comes to the pupil when he 
realizes that he has all the forms at his command together with 
some knowledge of the verb formation, seems in itself a worthy 
aim. Therefore the entire verb is thoroughly studied, but more 
constant drill in giving synopses, writing sentences, etc., is put 
upon those forms which are most commonly met in the 
literature. 

The inflections of the nouns, pronouns, and adjectives which 
the pupil will meet in the reading of Attic Greek are also 
thoroughly studied. In all the work on forms, it is found 
necessary to introduce much more drill than the text-book calls 
for. Whenever any new tenses of the verb are taken up, that 
day’s recitation is made the occasion for a quick review of the 
verb forms already studied. By using different words from those 
given in the paradigms, the pupils are helped in the matter of 
vocabulary as well as in forms. 

There are various other methods and devices employed for 
enlarging the pupil’s vocabulary. The special vocabularies are 
committed to memory; the prose exercises which form a part 
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of each day’s lesson are written at the board without the help of 
books or papers; once a week there is an oral drill on groups 
of words written at the board before the beginning of the recita- — 
tion; the Greek exercises are always read aloud before trans- 
lation; frequently ten minutes of the period are given up to 
translation at hearing. 

In addition to this work in forms and vocabulary and the 
necessary study of the simpler principles of syntax, a part of 
the first book of the Amabasts is read during the first year. The 
amount varies from year to year according to the capacity of 
the class, but usually six or more chapters are completed. 

The study of forms and vocabulary holds an important place 
in the second year too, but the main place here is given to the 
study of the fundamental principles of syntax and the training 
in translation. The intensive work in syntax is done through 
Greek prose composition exercises. A text-book is used which 
offers an opportunity for the systematic study of construction 
and also for turning into Greek connected paragraphs based upon 
the first four books of the Anabasis. One day of the week is given 
up entirely to Greek prose composition and the exercises used 
are based upon the text which has been read during the previous 
week. The pupils are supplied with Xenophon texts in the class- 
room, and the idioms and syntactical usages which are being 
studied in the composition lesson are illustrated, so far as the time 
allows, by selected references to the text. In addition to this 
there is a short oral exercise every day consisting of turning into 
Greek easy sentences based on the lesson of the day. 

In the reading of Xenophon the training in translation is 
kept prominent, and as a rule only those syntactical points are 
discussed whose full force has not been interpreted in the transla- 
tion. At some time during each recitation period, the entire 
lesson is translated without interruption for the purpose of 
keeping up the interest in the story. Throughout the entire year 
in fact, there is a constant effort to make the pupils feel the 
power of the Anabasis as a vivid narration of endurance and 
courage in the face of almost insurmountable obstacles. 

The progress through the first two books is slow on account 
of the limited vocabulary of the pupils and the necessity of 
making a thorough review of inflections. The third and fourth 
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books are read rapidly and the four books are completed at the 
end of the year. 

The main aim of the work of the third year is to give the 
pupils the power to read Homer with pleasure and incidentally 
to give them some feeling for the genius of the Greeks as it 
finds expression here. The work consists of a careful study of 
Books I., II., and III., followed by the rapid reading of from 
2000 to 2500 lines selected from the Odyssey or the later books 
of the Iliad. During the present year these selections will be 
from the Iliad and will include the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache, the embassy to Achilles, making of the armor of Achilles, 
the slaying of Hector, and the ransoming of the body of Hector. 

Just as in the preceding year, the interest in the story is kept 
paramount. Homeric forms are studied sufficiently to enable 
the pupils to understand the text. The reading of the verse 
forms a part of each day’s lesson throughout the year and, though 
the results are far from satisfactory, the training is thought 
worth while for the sake of those who do gain some proficiency. 

The manners and customs of the people, their civil and 
religious institutions, are illustrated, as far as the time allows, by 
references to the poem itself. The pupils are required to provide 
themselves with Jebb’s Homer, however, and to use it constantly 
in the preparation of their lessons. Although this study of the 
epic in its historical bearing is emphasized, along with this there 
is a distinct effort to give the pupils some appreciation for its 
literary value. A careful choice of words in the translation of the 
epithets, a close observance of the effect produced by the posi- 
tion of the words in the verse, the force of particles and con- 
nectives, a consideration of the rich imagery in the similes, the 
dramatic element which enters so largely into many of the 
episodes,—these and similar questions form daily topics for 
discussion. It has also been found a help in bringing to the 
notice of pupils certain characteristic qualities of style, to have 
them read Arnold’s essay, ““ On Translating Homer.’’ After 
reading this, each pupil is assigned a passage from the best known 
translations, which he criticises, using the principles laid down by 
Arnold as a basis for his criticism. 

In addition to the study of Homer there is enough work 
done in writing Greek during this year to cover the require- 
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ments of the colleges in advanced prose composition. There 
is also a systematic review of Attic forms introduced in the 
latter part of the year. 

There are a few features which are characteristic of the 
entire course and may be worthy of comment here. From the 
beginning of the course, a careful reading of the Greek is required. 
The only way of securing adequate preparation in this seems to be 
to require the pupils to read the Greek aloud a definite number of 
times in the preparation of each lesson, then to hold them 
responsible for an intelligent reading of it before the class. 

Throughout the course, matters of topography, geography, 
and antiquities receive attention when occasion demands it. 
During the present year there will be several illustrated talks 
on the topography and antiquities of Ancient Greece, so far 
as they bear upon the reading done in the course. 

RK. M. C. 
OUTLINE OF THE GREEK COURSE 
FIRST YEAR 
A. First term. October to January 
1. Inflections. 
a. verbs. 
(1) Avw active and middle. 
(2) mute stems in active voice. 
(3) €uué entire. 
b. nouns. 
(1) vowel declensions (including contract nouns.) 
(2) third declension. 
(a) mute stems. 
(b) liquid stems. 
c. adjectives. 
(1) adjectives of the vowel declensions (including con- 
tract adjectives). 
(2) adjectives of the consonant declension. 
d. pronouns. 
(1) demonstrative pronouns. 
(2) interrogative and indefinite pronouns. 
2. Syntax. 
a. conditional sentences. 
(1) particular suppositions. 
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(2) unfulfilled suppositions. 
(3) future suppositions. 
b. subjunctive in exhortation. 
c. final clauses. 
d. subjunctive and optative after verbs of fearing. 
e. object clauses with drws. 
3. Vocabulary, 371 words including compounds. 
B. Second term, January to April. 
1. Inflections. 
a. verbs. 
(1) future and aorist of liquid verbs. 
(2) second perfect system. 
(3) perfect middle system of mute stems. 
(4) perfect middle system of liquid stems. 
(5) passive system of Avw. 
(6) second passive system. 
(7) “e verbs. 
b. nouns. 
(1) consonant declension. 
(a) stems ino. 
(b) stems in 6 and v. 
(c) stems in diphthongs. 
c. adjectives. 
(1) stems in v and ec. 
(2) declension of #v's, wéyas, roAvs. 
(3) comparison of adjectives. 
d. adverbs. 
(1) formation and comparison of adverbs. 
e. pronouns. 
(1) personal. 
(2) reflexive, reciprocal, and possessive. 
(3) relative. 
a. Syntax. 
a. uses of pronouns. 
b. use of infinitive not in indirect discourse. 
c. infinitive with ore and xpiv. 
d. circumstantial participle. 
e. genitive absolute. 
f. general suppositions. 
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g. conditional relative sentences. 
h. indirect questions. 
i. questions of appeal. 
j. indirect discourse. 
k. participle in indirect discourse. 
1. use of verbal adjectives. 
m. participle with AavOdvw, etc. 
3. Vocabulary. 462 words including compounds. 
C. Third term, April to June. 
1. translation. 
Xenophon, six chapters. 
2. prose composition. 
Pearson, Part I. (10 lessons). 
3. systematic review of inflections. 


SECOND YEAR 


A. Translation of Xenophon, I-IV. inclusive. 
1. Training in translation. 
2. Training in reading Greek. 
3. Study of political and military institutions. 
4. Study of the characters in the Anabasis; compare with 
Cesar. 
5. Study of Xenophon’s style. 
B. Prose composition. 
1. Review of Pearson, Part I. 
2. Exercises for oral and written work on Books I and II. 
of Anabasis (Pearson or equivalent). 
3. Systematic review of forms. 


THIRD YEAR 
A. Translation. 
1. Intensive study of Iliad, I, II, (excluding the catalog), 
and III. 
2. Rapid reading of 2000-2500 lines selected from later 
books. 
a. training in translation. 
b. training in reading Greek. 
c. study of public and private life in Homeric times. 
d. study of characteristic qualities of style in Iliad. 
e. study of Homeric forms. 
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B. Prose composition. 
1. Systematic review of Attic syntax. 
2. Writing of connected discourse based on Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. 
C. Systematic review of forms. 














THE HISTORY COURSE IN THE HORACE MANN HIGH 
SCHOOL 


INTRODUCTION 


The history course extends through the last four years of 
the Horace Mann High School, the sequence of topics being that 
recommended by the Committee of Seven: ancient, medieval, 
English, and American. An attempt has been made to preserve 
the unity of the course and at the same time to adapt content and 
method to the mental growth of the students. 

A recent writer has defined history in its broadest sense as 
“all that we know about everything that man has ever done, or 
thought, or felt.’’ In view of this definition it is hardly sur- 
prising that in planning the history courses the most difficult 
problem was the selection of material, a problem complicated 
by the fact that the Horace Mann School year is short— 
only thirty-three weeks—and that the majority of the history 
students in the last two years offer history as a college entrance 
subject. During this short year, therefore, the student must 
acquire enough of this subject to pass his college entrance 
examination creditably and yet the courses must not degener- 
ate into mere college cram. Elimination was necessarily the first 
process in the selection of material. By constantly keeping in 
mind the fact that the boys and girls had already acquired much 
historical information in the elementary school, and that they 
were likely to supplement their high school course by more ad- 
vanced work in the college, provided the high school kept alive 
their interest in the subject, it was found possible to simplify 
the process of elimination. Those topics which had already 
been sufficiently exploited in the grammar grades were either 
dropped from the high school course or reviewed briefly, and 
others, which it was believed could more profitably be left 
to the college, because of the greater maturity of the students, 
were omitted altogether. Through the careful correlation of 
all high school history courses further simplication was secured. 

The process of elimination has been one of topic rather than 
of detail. Indeed the chief object of elimination has been to 
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make room for a greater amount of detail on the topics studied. 
Only advanced students can read meaning into a brief outline of 
history. To the young student events and personages become 
actualities only through the study of significant detail. If the 
historical imagination is to be kept active, it must have more to 
stimulate it than the text-book has to offer. From the first, 
therefore, the school history is supplemented by the library —the 
nature and amount of the reference reading being necessarily 
determined by the character of the text, the facilities of the 
school library, the capacity of the pupils, and the amount of time 
which the history teacher can fairly claim. By the time the 
students have reached the senior year they have a fair historical 
background and are beginning to grow critical. They get their 
material from different sources and are interested in finding that 
there is often more than one view-point. The historical library 
in the school is being collected slowly but carefully, greater care 
being taken to provide a large number of duplicate copies of 
the more usable books than a greater variety of references. In 
addition to the secondary authorities are certain collections of the 
sources, such as those made by Robinson, Colby, Kendall, Lee, 
Hart, and the Pennsylvania Reprints. No illustrative material 
is so illuminating to the student as the sources, for in no other 
way is he brought so directly in contact with the past. Unfortu- 
nately the selections made by collectors of such material are not 
always of a character best adapted to the interests and under- 
standing of high school boys and girls. In addition to history 
books per se, the library contains biographies of historical per- 
sonages and some of the better historical novels. The illustrative 
side of the work is further enriched by stereopticon lectures 
by visits to the Metropolitan Museum and to the public and 
libraries. 

Geography is yet another source upon which the history 
draws. Important places are located and maps showing po- 
litical, economic, and military conditions are made by the 
students. Moreover, those physical features of a country which 
have helped to determine its historical development are studied. 
Only through a comparative study of the physical geography 
of England and Ireland, for instance, can the student understand 
certain differences in their history. 
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Every student is required to keep a note-book containing, in 
addition to his library report, his notes taken in class on the 
recitation. The class notes are a digest of the facts given in the 
text-book and of such additional facts as are contributed by 
students and teacher as the result of more extensive reading. The 
outlines prepared by the teacher serve as guides for the classifica- 
tion of this material and the class discussion follows the order 
of the topics there suggested.' Ifthe mechanics of note taking are 
emphasized in the earlier years, the students find little difficulty 
later in following and at the same time recording the important 
facts brought out in the recitation. Indeed it has been found 
that class-room note taking has the effect of holding more 
firmly the student’s attention. The boys and girls are not 
slow to discover the practical value of good notes. Once they 
realize that the note-book can reduce the amount of time spent 
in preparation for reviews and examinations, but little coercion 
on the part of the teacher is needed. Often, it is true, they 
fail to appreciate the disciplinary value of such training till 
after they enter college. But the testimony of those students 
who have gone to college has been that they have found little 
difficulty in taking notes on the college lecture and that they 
have been surprised to find to what an extent the more and 
important problem, the organization of material, has been 
anticipated for them. 

M. B. G. 


1 A typical outline is given on page 213. 
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ANCIENT AND MEDIAVAL HISTORY 
ANCIENT History 


The perennial interest which the pupils have in Grecian 
and Roman history, simply because of its character and its new- 
ness to them, aids in carrying through successfully the mechani- 
cal side of the work so necessary in the first year of the course. 

A topical recitation, accurately and interestingly given, is 
made the class ideal. Little is demanded that cannot be found 
in the text-book, save biographical work. To teach the pupil 
how to separate the essential from the non-essential is the chief 
problem. 

The note-book work is started at the very beginning of the 
course, slowly and at first under strict supervision. It has been 
found that second-year pupils are perfectly capable, if properly 
directed, of taking analytical notes during the recitation, thereby 
gaining a valuable training in concentration. 

Several visits are made to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
All museum work is systematically arranged and supervised, 
each pupil being given a short list of suggestive questions as a 
guide to definite observation. 

Books for supplementary reading are kept on the reference 
shelves of the school library and are easily accessible. No 
written report of the supplementary reading is required, except 
in connection with the biographical study. Oral and written 
tests are given throughout the year and historical topics are 
frequently assigned for themes by the English teacher. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY 
Time, three periods (40 minutes each) per week. 
Text-books: Morey, Outlines of Greek History, New York, 
1903; West, Ancient World, Part II. Rome, Boston, 1904. 
Atlas: Putzger’s Historische Schule Atlas. 
A. Oriental History 


I. Egyptians. Brief study of political, 
II. Assyrians and Babylonians. social, and economic con- 
III. Hebrews. ditions. Art, architecture, 
IV. Phoenicians. and the work of the mod- 
V. Persians. . ern archeologists. 
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B. Grecian History 
I. The land. 

Drill upon geographical work, the spelling and the pro- 
nunciation of ancient names. 

II. The people. 

Origin, character, typical organization, and institutions. 

III. The rise of Greek cities and the development of Greek 
political freedom. 

Colonization, Sparta, Athens, the defense of Greek 
freedom as seen in the Persian Wars, the period of 
Athenian greatness. 

IV. The decline of Greek freedom as shown by the conflict for 
leadership. Sparta, Thebes, Macedon. 
V. The Greco-Oriental World. 
The mingling of East and West under Alexander the 
Great. 
C. Roman History 
I. The land. 
Study of physical conditions and their relations to the 
development of the peoples inhabiting Italy. Compari- 
son with geography of Greece, etc. 
II. Conditions existing in Rome at the beginning of the 
historical period. 
(1) Extent of territory under Roman control. 
(11) Organization as developed in the Regal period. 
(111) Decline of kingship and development of republican 
forms. 
III. Rome as a Republic. 
(1) Internal conflict. 
Steps in the struggle for the extension of class priv- 
ileges. 
(11) Expansion of Rome. 
1. The unification of Italy. 
2. The winning of the Mediterranean. 
(111) The organization of conquered territory under Koman 
rule, 
(tv) Civil strife. 
1. New class difficulties. 
2. Attempts at peaceful reforms. 
3. Development of military monarchy. 
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IV. The Roman Empire. 

A topical survey of the institutions of the Empire, the 
development of absolutism, the reorganization of the 
Empire under Diocletian and the adoption of Christianity 
under Constantine. The economic and social conditions 
of the Empire. Intellectual and architectural remains. 


MEDI4VAL History 


The work of the second year of history changes both in 
method and subject matter. Since it is impossible to cover 
adequately the entire history of continental Europe, only the 
more important and characteristic topics and periods are 
treated. The method of presentation is relied upon to give 
continuity to the subject and the collateral reading to vivify 
the life and customs of the times. The subjects are studied 
by topics rather than by close adherence to the text and in con- 
sequence the reference library becomes a prominent factor in 
the work. Each pupil is required to familiarize himself with 
at least two reference books on each subject. The right of 
individual opinion when founded upon competent authorities 
is fostered and the class-room becomes the sifting ground of 
all material gathered. 

During the second half-year special reports upon references or 
analyses of selected chapters from secondary sources are called 
for, special attention being paid to the synthetic side. These 
reports and analyses are filed with the class notes. Pictures, 
maps, and illustrative material of various kinds are in constant 
use, 


THE COURSE OF STUDY 


Time, three periods (40 minutes each) per week. 

Text-books: Robinson’s History of Western Europe; Robin- 
son’s Readings in European History. 

Atlas: same as in preceding year. 


Part I. The Transition 


I. The Teutonic Barbarians. 
II. The Empire before the Barbarian Invasion. 
Rapid review of development of the Roman Empire, 
relation to new forces without and within. 
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The Christians. 

The new force within the Empire destined to absorb 
and control it. 
The Church. 

Its organization and political importance. 
Monasticism. 

As a criticism of the worldliness of the Church. 
Organization necessary to satisfy the demand for 
better opportunity to cultivate the ascetic ideal. 

The Era of Justinian. 

A period of reconstruction. 
The Byzantine Empire. 

The decline and fall of the Eastern Empire. The 
encroachments of the Saracens. 
The Rise of Islam. 

The force which made Christendom conscious of its 
limitations and aided in bringing about the complete 
fusion of Roman and Teuton. The medieval type. 
The Rise of the Franks. 

The power that checked Islam in the West. 


. The Holy Roman Empire under Charlemagne. 


The old Roman Empire, the Christian church, and 
the Teutonic Barbarians completely fused, the medieval 
type clearly established. 


Part II. Medieval Europe 


Feudalism. 

The form of organization which of necessity arose to 
control political, social, military, and economic condi- 
tions in an age of confusion. 

France. 

Development through its struggle with feudalism. 
The foundation of national unity. 

Germany. 

The way in which feudalism and the Italian com- 
plications effected the development of monarchy in 
Germany. 

Conflict between Empire and Papacy. 

The relation of emperors to popes and popes to 

emperors. ‘é 
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XV. The Medieval Church at the height of its temporal 
power. 
The unifying force of the Middle Ages, its organiza- 
tion, doctrines, extent of its control. 
XVI. The Crusades. 
As illustrative of the medieval spirit—import- 
ance from economic standpoint. 
XVII. Medieval Learning. 
Review of intellectual conditions from Augustan 
Age to the Renaissance. 
XVIII. The Hundred Years’ War. Its influence upon the devel- 
opment of the English and French monarchies. 
XIX. The Italian Cities and the Renaissance. 
Wealthy, independent cities as the centers of pro- 
gress in art and letters. 
XX. Rise of the Hapsburgs and the Ascendency of Spain. 
The stronghold of Catholic faith and papal 
support. 
XXI. The Protestant revolt in Germany. 
As a revolt against authority. 
XXII. The Catholic Reformation and the Rise of the Dutch 
Republic. 
The determination for religious freedom leads to 
political independence. 
XXIII. The Thirty Years’ War. 
The last great conflict caused by differences be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. The growing prev- 
alence of political rather than of religious motives. 


Part III. Modern Europe 


XXIV. The Ascendency of France under Louis XIV. 
France as the type of Absolutism. 

XXV. Rise of Russia and Prussia. 
Organization and consolidation of eastern Europe. 

XXVI. The French Revolution. 
The end of the “old order.’’ 

*XXVII. Europe and Napoleon. 
Attempts to establish again the Empire under 
Napoleon. 
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XXVIII. The Unification of Germany. 
Unity through confederation under Prussian 
leadership. 
E. R. B. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN HIsToRY 


It is obvious that logically American and English history 
form the climax of the history course asa whole. There is, how- 
ever, yet another reason for placing them in the last two years 
of the high school. They offer the best opportunity for accom- 
plishing what most of us believe, is after all, the chief value of the 
study of history—the bringing of a knowledge of the past to 
bear upon the problem of the present. The students, especially 
the boys, are at an age when they are beginning to take a very 
real interest in the outside world. The study of modern English 
and United States history constantly draws their attention to the 
newspapers and the magazines; much that was formerly unin- 
telligible to them now becomes clear and much that was before 
dull is now full of interest. 

The United States history course includes the study of civil 
government. Many of the topics included under that head are 
taught in connection with the history, but it seems necessary, 
in order to make the course more complete and unified, to follow 
the work in United States history by a necessarily brief course 
in civil goverment. 


M. B. G. 
Time, three periods per week. 


Text-book, Cheyney ’s Short History of England. 
ENGLISH HISTORY OUTLINE 


I. Geography of Great Britain and Ireland. 
II. Infusion of racial elements—To 1154. 
(1) Pre-Roman Britain. 
Records; degree of civilization attained, survivals. 
(11) Roman Britain, 43-410 A. D. 

Conquest; Romanizing of the province; decay of 
Roman Britain. 

(111) Teutonic Britain—To 1066. 
Conquest and settlement; introduction of Christianity 
and development of-ecclesiastical unity; development 
of political unity prior to Alfred; first period of 
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Danish conquests; Wessex and Alfred the Great; 
political unity in the roth century; English civiliza- 
tion in the roth century; second period of Danish con- 
quest; restoration of the English. 


(rv) Norman Britain, 1066-1154. 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


The Norman Conquest of England; means by which 
William established his rule; effects of the Conquest on 
language, architecture, feudalism, government, the 
Church; civil war. 

Foundation of the nation, 1154-1216. 

Extension of the English possessions; reorganization 
of the government and the expansion of the judicial sys- 
tem ; conquest of Ireland; England and the Crusades; loss 
of the French possessions; conflict with the Church; 
Magna Carta; fusion of racial elements. 

Formation of a united English people, 1216-1327. 

Struggle against arbitrary rule—Henry III; constitu- 
tional growth under Edward I; conquest of Wales; 
attempted conquest of Scotland ; struggle against arbitrary 
rule and its constitutional results—Edward II; social and 
economic conditions of the 13th century. 

A period of foreign war and internal strife, 1327-1485. 

The Hundred Years’ War; the War of the Roses; 
growth of parliamentary rule; rise of the ‘New Mon- 
archy’’ ; social and economic changes of the 14th and 
15th centuries. 

The Tudor despotism, 1485-1603. 

The Tudor despotism established; the Protestant re- 
volt; the Catholic reaction; the religious settlement under 
Elizabeth; Protestant revolt in Scotland; Elizabeth and 
Mary Stuart; the Spanish war; discoveries and explora- 
tions; growth of English commerce; development of 
manufactures and the shifting of manufacturing centers; 
enclosures; pauperism; Ireland; literature—the “ New 
Learning,” the “Elizabethan Age.’’ 

Struggle against absolute monarchy, 1603-1688. 

Preparation for the conflict under James I and Charles 
I; the Civil War; the Commonwealth and Protectorate; 
the Restoration; Revolution of 1688; colonization. 
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VIII. Foundations of the British Empire, 1689-1815. 

The struggle for Empire—the Second Hundred Years’ 
War; constitutional changes and the rise of the early party 
government; union with Scotland and Ireland; the Evan- 
gelical movement; Industrial Revolution; England and 
the French Revolution; literature. 

IX. A period of democracy and reform, 1815-1905. 

Social, political, religious, economic reforms in Eng- 
land; Ireland and reform; growth of democracy ; the east- 
ern question; expansion of the British Empire and plans 
for imperial federation; party government perfected; 
literature. 

Time, three periods per week. 
Text-book, McLoughlin’s History of the American People. 


OUTLINE OF THE COURSE IN UNITED STATES HISTORY 


I. Formation of the Nation, 1492-1763. 
(1) Geography of the United States. 
(11) Discovery of America. 
1. The Norsemen. 
a. Extent of geographical knowledge prior to 1492. 
3. Conditions leading to the explorations of the 15th 
century. 
4. Stages in the discovery of America. 
Race for the Indies; discovery of a new world to the 
south; discovery of a new world to the north. 
(111) Colonization of America. 
1. Colonization in the sixteenth century. 
2. English colonization, 1607-1732. 
(1) Southern colonies. 

a. Virginia: The London company; frontier life in 
Virginia and the gradual adaptation of colonists 
and company to meet the new conditions; repre- 
sentative government; Virginia a royal province; 
the cavalier migration and its effects on the de- 
velopment of Virginia; plantation life—the con- 
ditions giving rise to it and its influence on social, 
economic, and political growth of Virginia. 

b. Maryland: The Maryland charter a transfer of 
extraordinary powers; an experiment in religious 
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toleration; plantation life in Maryland. 

c. Georgia: a frontier colony. 

d. Carolina: The Carolina charter a transfer of 
limited powers; the economic, social, and political 
differences in the northern and southern sections 
of the grant; attempt to force medieval feudalism 
on a frontier community. | 

(2) New England colonies. 

a. Plymouth—a pioneer colony: A _ separatist 
venture. 

b. Massachusetts Bay: The Puritan migration; 
transformation of a trading company into a self- 
governing community; town life—the conditions 
giving rise to it and the influence of the town in 
shaping the economic, social, and political devel- 
opment of the colony; the Church the chief social 
factor. 

c. The Puritan dispersion. 

(1) Rhode Island and Connecticut: Religious toler- 
ation in Rhode Island; political independence in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut; adherence to 
the ‘ New England type.’’ 

(2) Maine and New Hampshire: frontier colonies 
departing from the New England type. 

d. Conflict between the Indians and white men for 
supremacy in New England: The Pequot War; 
King Philip’s War. 

e. The New England Confederation. 

f. Policy of England towards New England under 
Charles I; under the Commonwealth; under the 
later Stuarts; under William ITI. 

(3) Middle colonies. 

a. New York: A Dutch venture; the conquest by 
the English and the changes effected within the 
colony; the policy of Andros and its outcome; 
the economic, social, and political conditions at 
the close of the 17th century. 

b. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware: 
Quaker experiments in colonization; influence 
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of Quakerism on the social and political develop- 
ment of Pennsylvania; relation with the Indians; 
foreign immigration and its effect upon Penn- 
sylvania; material growth of the Quaker colonies. 
(1v.) Conflict between France and England for supremacy, 
1. 1689-1763; Conditions leading to conflict. 
2. The Intercolonial Wars and their results, 1689-1763. 
(v.) Economic, social, and political condition of the English 
colonies in 1760. 
II. . A nation in the transit, 1763-1789. 
(1.) Separation of the English colonies from the mother 
country. 
1. Conditions leading to the American Revolution. 

(1) English colonial policy prior to 1763 and its results 
as shown by the economic growth and political in- 
dependence of the colonies. 

(2) English attempts at colonial control, 1763-1775. 

2. History of the war. 

Relative strength of the contestants; strategic points; 

outbreak of hostilities preliminary campaigns; inde- 

pendence; first blow at the center; second blow at the 
center; French alliance; southern campaign; naval war- 

fare; treaty of 1783. 

(11.) Formation of the union. 
1. Tendencies towards union prior to 1775. 
2. Union under the second Continental Congress. 
3. The critical period, 1783-1789. 
(1) The Confederation. 
a. Articles of Confederation and their defects. 
b. Tendencies towards anarchy. 
c. Tendencies towards a stronger union. 
(2) The Constitution. 
a. The Federal Convention. 
b. The Constitution. 
c. Ratification. 
III. The development of nationality, 1789-1860. 
(1.) Period of Federalist supremacy, 1789-1801. 
Economic and social conditions in the United States, 1789; 
organization of the government, 1789-1793; foreign 
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complications; development of two political parties in 
the United States and the downfall of the Federalists; 
defects in the electoral system and the changes effected 
by the twelfth amendment. 
(11.) Period of Republican supremacy, 1801-1815. 

A period of strict construction; Louisiana Purchase; ex- 
plorations west of the Mississippi; the United States 
as a neutral, 1802-1812; War of 1812 (only a brief study 
of military events). 

{111.) A period of reorganization 1815-1829. 
Adoption of a protective system; westward migration 
and internal improvements; the Missouri Compromise; 
the Monroe Doctrine; settlement of boundary disputes 
and the acquisition of Florida; political reorganization: 
disappearance of the Federalist party, formation of new 
political parties, new party methods. 

{1v.) Democracy in the ascendency, 1829-1845. 
Andrew Jackson and the new democracy; anti-slavery 
agitation; nullification; destruction of the United 
States Bank; the financial crisis of 1837; independent 
treasury. 

(v.) Slavery question uppermost, 1854-1860. 

1. Extension of territory. 

Annexation of Texas; settlement of the Oregon 
question; the Mexican War (brief study of military 
events). 

2. Extension of slavery into the territories, 1846-1860. 
Conditions leading to the controversy; the Com- 
promise of 1850; the Kansas-Nebraska Bill; the 
Dred Scott decision; political parties and the slavery 
question; the Republican victory of 1860 and its 
significance. 


IV. The nation tested, 1860-1865. 
(1.) Secession. 
Secession of the cotton states; policy of Buchanan; 
attempts at compromise; formation of a southern con- 
federacy; policy of Lincoln; the southern confederacy 
completed. 
(11.) The Civil War, 1861-1865. 
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Resources of contestants: attitude of foreign powers; 
study of strategic points; military events (brief study) ; 
emancipation policy; cost of the war; constitution 
during the war. 


V. Expansion of the nation, 1865-1906. 


(1.) Economic and political reconstruction of the South. 
Condition of the South at the close of the war; presi- 
dential and congressional reconstruction; the 
South” and the race problem. 


(11.) Some of the leading social and political problems since 
1865. 


(111.) The United States and “imperialism.” 


“New 


VI. A brief study of some of the more important facts of 
Civil Government. 





(A typical outline to aid students in the selection and organization 
of material.) 
THE TESTING OF THE CONSTITUTION, 1789-1815. 
I. Organization of the government, 1789-1793. 
(1.) Organization of Congress. 
(11.) Organization of the Executive—President and executive 
departments. 
(111.) Organization of the Judiciary. 
(1v.) Adoption of the first ten amendments. 
(v.) National credit established—Hamilton’s financial policy. 
(v1.) Rise of political parties. 
1. Conditions giving rise to parties. 
2. Political leaders and their principles. 


II. Period of Federalist supremacy, 1793-1801. 
(1.) Foreign complications. 

1. Relations between England and the United States, 
1789-1793. 

2. War between England and France, 1793-1802, 
and the United States in relation to it. 

3. Violation of neutral rights. Impressment. 

4. Indian complications. 

5. Treaty effected with England. 
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6. War with France averted. 
(11.) Growth of political parties as the result of foreign 
affairs. 
1. Attitude of the two political parties towards 
foreign affairs. 
2. The Federalists at the height of their power. 
3. The Federalists discredited. 
(111.) Changes in the electoral system. 
1. Defects in the system shown in the elections of 
1796 and 1800. 
2. Changes effected—the twelfth amendment. 


III. Period of Republican supremacy, 1801-1815. 
(1.) A period of strict construction. 
11.) The breakdown of strict construction—the Louisiana 
Purchase. 
(111.) Explorations west of the Mississippi. 
(1v.) Hamilton’s death and the Burr conspiracy. 
(v.) The steamboat. 
(v1.) Foreign affairs. 
1. Barbary War. 
2. The struggle for neutral rights. 
(1) Renewal of the war between England and 
France, 1803-1815. 
a. Ends sought by England and France. 
b. The French decrees and the English Orders in 
Council. 
c. Effects on the United States as a neutral. 
Impressment. 
(2) Attempts to get neutral rights without war. 
(3) The War of 1812-1815. 
a. Growth of the war spirit in the United States. 
b. Relative strength of the contestants. 
c. The military situation. 
d. Military events. 
(a) On the ocean. 
(b) Along the northern frontier. 
(c) Along the eastern coast. 
(d) New Orleans. 
e. Treaty of Ghent. 
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(a) Conditions bringing the war to a close. 
(b) Terms. 
f. Opposition to the war within the United States. 
g. Conditions within the United States at the 
close of the war. 
(a) Political. 
(b) Financial. 
(c) Economic. 


M. B. G, 











THE LATIN COURSE IN THE HORACE MANN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


INTRODUCTION 


The Latin work in the Horace Mann High School is arranged 
in two courses, a four-year and a five-year course. The five-year 
course is not yet in full operation, having been introduced in 
September, 1903. The course described in the following pages 
is the four-year course. 

A review of college entrance examinations in Latin of recent 
years will show that on passages set for translation many 
searching questions are asked, demanding accurate knowledge 
of forms and syntax. The examinations on composition are 
tests of the same kind. The colleges then very evidently 
demand by their examinations that Latin be made a disciplinary 
study. 

Discipline, demanded by the colleges, is readily accepted as 
one of the aims of the course in Latin. While the study of Latin 
grammar and syntax is primarily a means to an end, namely, the 
ability to grasp the meaning of Latin sentences, yet the teaching 
looks toward the disciplinary side, which is to give training in 
keenness of analysis of sentences, and appreciation that Latin is a 
language systematic in form and logical in method of expression. 

A further review of college entrance examinations in Latin 
will show relatively few questions demanding comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject matter of works which are read in 
schools. The student’s ability to tell the story of a campaign of 
Cesar or to describe the theme of an oration of Cicero and its 
treatment by the author is not tested by the colleges with the 
same thoroughness as his ability to translate and explain con- 
structions in passages taken from those authors. In short the 
colleges by the examinations they set indicate that interpretation 
of the works read in school is of minor importance. In this 
particular the school’s duty goes beyond the college’s demands, 
and interpretation is made an essential part of the study of 
Cesar, Cicero, and Vergil; in Cesar because of his conciseness of 
style and the historical importance of the campaigns; in Vergil 
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because of the multitude of allusions to mythology, religious 
customs, and Homeric tradition; in Cicero because of allusions 
to Roman customs, history, and politics and because argument 
is used instead of narrative. 

No adequate appreciation of the commentaries of Cesar nor 
of the orations of Cicero can be gained by one who does not know 
their historical setting. Accordingly the history of those times 
is studied biographically in the lives of Cesar, Cicero and 
Pompey, during the reading of Cesar and Cicero. Students are 
further required to reproduce certain parts of the narrative of 
Cesar and Vergil by themes in English. During their work in 
Cicero they are required to describe the themes of the oration 
and their treatment by the orator. Even if the interpretation 
of the Latin texts were of no importance in itself, it would be 
necessary as an aid to intelligent translation. 

The aim of the work in translation, which gets more than 
half the time each year, is to give training in analysis of Latin 
sentences by application of principles of syntax and training in 
structure of English sentences. 

The first step in teaching the art of translation is to teach the 
right point of view regarding it, which, briefly stated, is as 
follows. An English translation will reproduce the meaning of 
the Latin in English sentences, that is in groups of words which 
make complete sense and which follow the original Latin form 
as closely as English idiom will permit. Sucha“ point of view” 
often comes slowly through the stages of open objection, acquies- 
ence, thorough acceptance. 

After the point of view is accepted by the students, training 
in translation can go rapidly forward through the study of sen- 
tence structure and sentence analysis to the point where the 
students become their own critics, and demand of themselves 
precision in choice of words, ingenuity in sentence structure, 
and accuracy in expressing the meaning of Latin. 

It seems advisable to have each day the review of the 
translation of the preceding day read in class. In the review 
translation rapidity and accuracy are required of the reader; 
accuracy to show that the reading of the preceding day has had 
its effect, rapidity to save time and indicate familiarity with the 
text. In these reviews often only one student, seldom more 
than two, will be required to do the reading. 
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SIGHT TRANSLATION 


If sight translation means translation at certain fixed pe- 
riods set aside for the purpose, of Latin not otherwise studied, 
then no place is provided for sight translation in the course here 
described. There are no periods used exclusively for sight trans- 
lation, but there are many periods of which a part is used in the 
following way. The Latin text assigned for translation on the 
following day is read aloud by the instructor with as much ex- 
pression as he can give to it by emphasis and contrast of words 
and by sharply setting off phrases and clauses; the relation of 
clauses to one another is pointed out and the assistance which 
punctuation gives is made use of. That process of translation 
which is most economical is carried out with the class. The 
Latin which is read by this process is included in the advance 
translation of the next day. The students are advised to follow 
the same plan with that part of the translation for the next day 
which they have to do by themselves. In short, sight translation 
is a process of training a class in the method of getting at the 
meaning of Latin sentences, and of this process reading Latin 
aloud is animportant part. Later in the course, during the latter 
part of the third and during the fourth year, written tests of 
ability at sight translation are given. The purpose of the written 
tests is to give the students practice in translation without 
notes and vocabulary, for at this stage they are likely to depend 
unnecessarily on those helps. It is especially important that 
they cease depending on a vocabulary for that large number 
of words whose general meanings they know and whose special 
significance in any particular passage can be got from the context. 
Such words are utor, consilium, ago, volvo, mtisceo, labor. The 
day when students cease to depend on vocabulary and insist on 
relying on context for meanings marks an epoch in their study 
of the language. 


LATIN COMPOSITION 


The work in Latin composition occupies a little more than 
one fifth of the time during the last three years of the course. 
A review of the two text-books on composition in use in the 
school indicates rather clearly the organization of this part of the 
Latin course. They are Barss, Writing Latin, Book I; Barss, 
Book II. 
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The first of these, used during the second v -ar, gives a rather 
full treatment of the cases and but a limited number of construc- 
tions with the subjunctive. The principles of syntax are taken 
. up as topics and treated separately, with enough examples and 
English to Latin sentences given under each principle to make 
sure that the student will not miss the point for lack of practice. 

The second of the books, used during the third year, treats 
the mood constructions with the same fulness as the first does 
the case constructions, introducing the various forms of indirect 
discourse in the early part of the book. The second book is like 
the first in treating the principles of syntax by topics with exercise 
sentences under each. Each book contains exercises for con- 
tinuous prose writing. 

During the first half of the fourth year the composition 
work consists of a rapid review of syntax by topics, as treated 
in the book used in the two preceding years. The composition 
work of the second half of the fourth year consists of writing 
connected prose narrative. 

The arrangement of the composition work of the second, 
third, and first half of the fourth year is based upon the belief 
that syntax can best be learned in connection with prose com- 
position and that for this purpose those prose books which take 
up the principles of syntax by topics are by far the most 
effective. 

Throughout the three years in prose indicated by the books 
mentioned, the students are urged to prepare two or three or 
more sentences before touching the paper with the pen. In 
the class room the sentences are to be written on the board 
without the assistance of the written sentences prepared before- 
hand. The students are further required to know the principal 
parts of verbs occurring in the lesson and the declension of the 
nouns and adjectives. 

Certain of the prose lessons, especially during the second and 
third years, involve constructions so complicated that it is 
not economical of time to turn the student loose with a set of 
grammar references to untangle and a corresponding set of sen- 
tences to write. Such lessons are first taken up in class by the 
instructor. The difficult parts are explained and illustrated by 
English and Latin sentences, that portion of the grammar refer- 
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ences which is essential and must be known is distinguished from 
the non-essential, and the sentences are then written in class by 
the students. In preparation for such a lesson in Latin writing, 
students are expected to learn the Latin words that will have to 
be used in the sentences. It is possible to do in this way in one 
period of forty minutes more than the students unassisted could 
do in twice the time. For the following lesson additional sen- 
tences illustrating the principles just explained are assigned. 
Constructions of such a grade of difficulty are, the gerund and 
gerundive construction, the passive periphrastic, constructions 
relating to place, conditional sentences especially in indirect 
discourse. 

Sentences of the following type are of such constant occur- 
Tence in Cesar’s writing that they should early in the second 
year be introduced as a special topic in composition. 

1. When he has (shall have) finished his work, I will set 

him free and reward him. 

2. When he has (shall have) finished his work, set him free 
and reward him. 

3- I promised that when he had finished his work I would 
set him free and reward him. 

4. You yourself said that, when he had finished his work, 
I should set him free and reward him. 

The first of the above sentences is a complex sentence 

whose main clause is a statement. 

The second sentence is a complex sentence whose main 
clause is a command. 

The third and fourth are the indirect discourse forms of the 
first and second respectively. 

The sentences when turned into Latin involve the following 
constructions which appear early in Cesar and continue to 
appear: 

1. The use of the future perfect in a subordinate clause of a 

complex sentence whose main clause is future. 

2. The change of the verb of a subordinate clause in in- 
direct discourse into the subjunctive mood and the 
sequence of tenses shifting a future perfect indicative 
into a pluperfect subjunctive after a main verb in 
past time. 
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3. The shift of the main verb in the clause of command into 
the subjunctive, because a command made indirect 
becomes subjunctive. 

4. The shift of the main verb of the clause of statement 
into the infinitive mood, because in statement the 
main verb when indirect becomes infinitive. 

It may be stated as true of both the second and third years 
that the effort is made to have the first half of each year receive 
a little more than its half of the work in composition. 

First YEAR 

It is safe to assume that a class of beginners in Latin will 
know neither what inflection in language means, nor that Latin 
is an inflected language, nor that in this respect it differs radi- 
cally from English. Since this difference is an exceedingly 
important one the first lesson is not too early to introduce it. 
The difference is well illustrated by a simple Latin sentence 
involving subject, object, and verb, written in different order, for 
example: 

Fabula reginam delectat, the story delights the queen. 

Reginam delectat fabula, the story delights the queen. 

Delectat fabula reginam, the story delights the queen. 

The students will learn that the meaning of the sentence remains 
the same (except for difference in emphasis) when the order is 
changed, provided the endings of the words are not changed. 
They will also learn that the essential difference between Eng- 
lish and Latin is that ia the one, word order is the guide to 
the meaning of the sentence, while in the other, word ending is 
the important thing. The importance of word ending is further 
illustrated in the first lesson by showing that in verbs person, 
number, and tense are expressed by changes made in the end of 
the word. In short the students are trained from the first lesson 
to the habit of expecting the ending of a word to tell the word’s 
relation to the sentence. 

Pronunciation is begun with a class during the first lesson 
and from that time on continuously through the first year is 
made a prominent part of every lesson. Experience seems to 
show that students can never learn Latin pronunciation so 
easily as at the beginning, before they have acquired any bad 
habits from careless pronunciation. 
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Latin reading however involves not merely accurate sound- 
ing and accenting of single words, but demands emphasis and con- 
trast of words and correct grouping into phrases. All of this 
can be demanded and got from a class of beginners from the 
first. Though something of the theory of accent and of vowel 
and consonant sounds is taught, yet all real ability to read 
Latin comes from hearing it correctly read and from practice in 
reading it. 

From the beginning almost to the end of the first year stu- 
dents are required to translate the assigned sentences from Latin 
to English at hearing only, with closed books. Such treatment 
of the sentences for translation makes it possible for the in- 
structor to vary the sentences by changing words in number, 
case, tense, etc. Such a sentence as—Fabula clara liberis a 
magistro narrabitur—can be varied in a half-dozen ways, re- 
quiring of the students a certain alertness in noting the 
corresponding changes in meaning. This practice of varying 
assigned sentences is used increasingly throughout the first 
year and serves as an excellent means of practising paradigms. 

However much practice in use of paradigms such rapid trans- 
lation at hearing may give, the formal study of paradigms is 
work that is always at hand during the first year. That constant 
drill is necessary is axiomatic and the work is conducted in 
recognition of this fact. 

Repetition alone is an uneconomical way of memorizing 
forms. In learning declensions of nouns, adjectives, and pro- 
nouns, the various declensions are compared and similarities 
noted. Adjective forms are learned more easily by comparison 
with nouns and pronouns. The learning of vowel quantities as 
they appear in case endings is demanded at the same time that 
the declensions themselves are flearned and students are not 
credited with knowledge¥of a paradigm unless they can mark 
its long vowels. 

In studying the verb forms great economy of time and effort 
is effected by first learning certain forms perfectly and deducing 
from those forms already learned principles of formation applic- 
able to other forms that are to follow. In verb study the use of 
a beginner’s book which gives the active and passive indicative 
of the first conjugation before even beginning the second conju- 
gation is a distinct advantage. The advantage consists in this, 
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that in learning so much of the first conjugation the students 
learn the following things applicable to the indicative mood of 
all conjugations: 

1. The personal endings of the first conjugation are used 
; in all conjugations. 

2. The tense sign ba for the active and passive imperfect 

tenses is the same in other conjugations. 

3. The perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect tenses of the 
active voice, and the perfect, pluperfect, and future 
perfect passive are formed according to certain fixed 
rules, which apply equally to the second, third, and 
| fourth conjugations. 

4. If a tense has long vowels before any of its personal 

endings, those long vowels are located as follows: 
| a. In active voice, before the personal endings of 
Singular Plural 
2nd person 1st person 
2nd person. 
b. In passive voice before the personal endings of 





SS eee ett 


Singular Plural 
2nd person Ist person 
| 3rd _ person and person. ' 


5. Before the ba, b1, bu (tense’ signs) the} vowels are 

always long. i 4 
6. Verb forms are to be based upon the principal pa 

of verbs as follows: 

a. The first three tenses of the indicative, active, and 
passive, are based on the first principal part. 
b. The last tenses of the indicative active are based 
on the third principal part. 
c. The last three tenses of the indicative passive are 
based on the fourth principal part. 

Such generalizations are drawn while the indicative, active 
and passive, of the first conjugation is being studied and are 
thoroughly learned before the second conjugation is begun. 

Students then know almost enough to write in full the in- 
dicative of the second conjugation; these facts are put on the 
board and the students are told to write the second conjuga- 
tion’s indicative and beside it the same forms of the first 
conjugation. 
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The second conjugation is usually written with very few 
more inaccuracies than appear in the first. 

The statements written on the board are: 

1. Principal parts of second conjugation. 

2. The characteristic vowel of the second conjugation is 
‘te,’ which appears in the present, imperfect, and future 
of the second conjugation as a appears in the same 
tenses of the first conjugation. 

| 3. The future tense sign of the second conjugation is bz 

(and bu in 3rd person plural). 

4. Long vowels are distributed in second conjugation as 
in the first, with only such differences as are shown 
by the principal parts. 

In teaching distribution of long vowels throughout the verbs 
| of all conjugations the following conclusions are formulated and 
| summarized and used in review work. 
| Concerning indicative and subjunctive mood of active 

voice in all conjugations: 

1.Same as number four in preceding list (as far as it 
applies to active voice). 

2. A final vowel in any tense is long, except ere (perfect). 

3. The following tenses of all conjugations have long vow- 
els immediately preceding the personal endings: 

(a) indicative mood, imperfect, and pluperfect tenses. 

(b) subjunctive mood, present, imperfect, and plu- 

perfect tenses. 

4. The following tenses of all conjugations do not have 
any long vowels immediately preceding the personal, 
endings: 

(a) indicative, future perfect tense. 

(b) subjunctive, perfect tense. 

5. The inflected part of the perfect tense, indicative, active, 
is the same in all conjugations. 

6. In the tense signs era and eri the e is short. 

It will be seen that these generalizations account for eight 

| of the ten active tenses, leaving only two which vary from 

| conjugation to conjugation in the matter of distribution of 
| long vowels. 

Such generalizations if drawn all at once and left to the 
student to be interpreted and applied would certainly add to 
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that which always seems a hard task—the learning the quantity 
of vowels—but these generalizations are not made all at once 
and are interpreted and applied by the instructor when first 
given to the class. 

Throughout the first year writing of Latin sentences is used 
as an exercise in the use of paradigms and principles of syn- 
tax. Very frequently the time devoted to writing is spent on 
the sentences for the lesson of the following day. This plan is 
adopted especially when the lesson of the following day con- 
tains some new and comparatively difficult principles of syntax. 
The recitation on any prepared Latin writing is required to be 
done without referring to the papers on which the sentences 
have been written. 

It is noticeable that students beginning Latin seem deeply 
impressed with the variableness of Latin word order, so much 
so that they are inclined to follow the English order or none at 
all. To counteract this tendency certain rather clearly defined 
rules of order are given which are to be departed from only 
for some sufficient reason. 

Until about the middle of January the First Latin Book 
is the only text-book used. After that time a book of easy 
Latin stories for translation is used alternately with the First 
Latin Book. The purpose of introducing a reading-book at 
this time is not so much to give training in translation, as to 
give the students material to which they may turn, to use the 
many paradigms and principles of syntax they have already 
studied, before going on to learn new ones. Accordingly for 
about ten weeks following the middle of January the beginners’ 
book and the reading-book are used alternately. The plan of 
alternate use of the two text-books is adopted in recogni- 
tion of the fact that continuous use of the beginners’ book 
at this period of the year tends to load students with new 
principles of syntax and irregular forms more rapidly than they 
can assimilate them. When a class shows evidence of becoming 
thus burdened with new material, the reading-book is used in 
place of the other book for about two weeks, during which time 
no new material is introduced and selections are read which in- 
volve the use of the material recently studied from the other 
book. The Latin writing during these two weeks has the same 
end in view. Such alternation in the use of the two books con- 
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tinues in periods of about two weeks until the beginners’ book 
has been completed. 

During the remainder of the year, about eight weeks, the 
reading-book is used almost exclusively for advance work. The 
selections chosen for reading are those involving complex sen- 
tences and indirect discourse under the various forms of indirect 
command, statement, and question. It is in this period of their 
year’s work that students are expected to begin to translate with 
fluency as well as accuracy. The Latin which is being read is 
such as to make fluency in translation easily within their reach. 

At certain times in the work of the first year—and these 
times occur just after certain groups of lessons have been fin- 
ished—the work is reviewed and at the end of such reviews 
students are tested and graded according to whether they have 
or have not met the standard of attainment set for students at 
that period. 

The first of such tests of work is at the end of the 24th les- 
son of the First Latin Book. At this time students should 
have a vocabulary of from one hundred and fifty to one hun- 
dred and seventy-five words, should know the first conjugation, 
active and passive indicative, the first three declensions, five 
of the pronouns, conjugation of the indicative of the verb sum, 
and a limited number of rules of syntax. They should also be 
able to classify third declension nouns according to their stems 
and determine the gender of such nouns in accordance with cer- 
tain gender rules which they will have learned. 

The second of such reviews and tests comes at the end of 
the 53rd lesson of the First Latin Book, the third at the end of 
the last lesson. For each of these tests the standard of attain- 
ment is clearly marked as to vocabulary, paradigms, and syn- 
tax. The final test of syntax is, of course, the ability to use its 
principles in translation and Latin writing. 


SECOND YEAR 


The work of the second year may be included under the fol- 
lowing topics: paradigms, vocabulary, syntax, translation, in- 
terpretation of the text, and composition. The teacher who 
begins the second year with Czsar’s Gallic War and begins 
reading the unsimplified text, during the first lesson finds that 
he must do everything at once. A reading of thefirst three 
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chapters of the first book shows a large number of constructions 
and a large vocabulary. There are more than fifty different 
verbs. There appear in these chapters examples of gerund and 
gerundive with “ad,” infinitive of indirect discourse with noun 
subject and with a clause as subject, complementary final clause 
as object, complementary consecutive clause as subject, pure 
purpose clause, quin clause after verbs of doubting, and many 
case constructions. 

Under the circumstances it seems advisable before beginning 
the battle to make some repairs, by reviews of paradigms and the 
more difficult principles of syntax learned at the end of the 
preceding year but almost surely forgotten over summer. In 
his review the writing of Latin sentences which involve the 
principles of syntax and the vocabulary soon to be met in Cesar 
is of great value. 

Though paradigm study is begun at the beginning and con- 
tinued throughout the year, very little that is new is added. 
The same methods of study are used as during the first year. 

Vocabulary is studied, especially the principal parts of 
verbs, of which about 300 are learned during the course of the 
year’s work. 

Syntax is studied topically in connection with the work in 
composition by sentence analysis, by explanation of construc- 
tions, and by memorizing and repetition of set rules of syntax as 
given in the appendix to the edition of Caesar used by the class. 

Assuming that, by reviews of paradigms and by study of the 
syntax and vocabulary of Cesar’s early chapters, some of the 
difficulties of the work in translation are removed, there yet 
remains that difficulty which arises from the length, complexity, 
and compactness of Cesar’s sentences. Many that are to be 
translated into English are longer and more involved than any 
the young translator has read, written, or spoken in English. 

The first tendency of the translator under these circum- 
stances is to lapse into mere aggregations of clauses instead of 
writing sentences. The correction of this tendency lies in hav- 
ing the translation of the complex sentences written and cor- 
rected in the presence of the writers until “the right point of 
view’’ toward translation is appreciated. 

It has been said that Cesar’s writings need interpretation 
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to aclass because they are concise. His narrative is indeed so 
concise as to be hard to follow at times, even if the language 
itself presented no difficulties. 

That students should read the Helvetian campaign and leave 
it with no clearer impression than that it is about fighting and 
marching and some talking in indirect discourse is a most un- 
satisfactory beginning of the reading of Cesar’s commentaries, 
but this meager result is to be expected of students reading very 
slowly, as they do in this part of the work, unless they are guided 
to interpret and make summaries as they read. 

The first twelve chapters are in themselves a unit and 
should so be brought to the attention of the student. He 
should leave them with a clear idea of the causes of the emigra- 
tion of the Helvetians, their destination, the two possible routes, 
Cesar’s reasons for refusing them the one, his pretext for pur- 
suing them when they started forth by the other, and the geogra- 
phical position of the place where the one canton was slaughtered. 
The most practical method of securing such results is to have this 
group of chapters summarized by a narrative theme, after inter- 
pretation in class. 

The need of guiding students to interpret Cesar’s narrative 
is well illustrated by reading the last two sentences of Chapter 
XV of Book I. Cesar’s actions there described seem hard to 
explain, especially as we know that he intended to crush the 
Helvetians and that scarcity of provisions made postponement 
inadvisable. Following this come five chapters of hard Latin 
which treat of a different subject. Finally, in Chapter XXI, we 
find that Cesar prepares to make a night attack as soon as he 
learns that the enemy had been careless enough to encamp in an 
unfavorable position at the foot of a hill. It is evident now 
why Cesar had followed close behind the Helvetians for fifteen 
days and had refrained from an attack. He was outnumbered, 
he knew it and wanted to give the Helvetians a chance to lay 
themselves open to surprise, in which case he meant to furnish 
the surprise. The student who would without assistance inter- 
pret Chapter XV by something read in Chapter X XI, ten days 
later, is an unusual student. 

During the reading of the first and second books students 
are required to trace on the maps the movements of the cam- 
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paigns and, after interpretation of groups of chapters, are re- 
quired to write themes reproducing the narrative. 


THIRD YEAR 


The work of the third year is not much greater in amount 
nor much more difficult than that of the second, but emphasis is 
put on different things. 

During this year just as the work in composition will have 
covered the ground of Latin syntax rather thoroughly, so also the 
text of Cicero’s orations will have shown illustrations of most 
principles of Latin syntax. During the reading of the text 
sentences are analyzed very minutely and the syntax studied 
carefully. 

Throughout the year students are expected to work for 
fluency of translation, and are not interrupted by grammar 
questions on the text except where it is necessary to explain 
and clear up matters for the translator. Grammar questions 
precede or follow rather than interrupt a translation. 

The orations offer peculiar opportunities to the thoughtless 
translator to produce sentences apparently grammatical and 
accurate but without any particular meaning when considered 
separately or in connection with the context. Such results rise 
from poor choice of words, failure to follow the sequence of the 
argument, or from ignorance of the Roman history, customs, or 
politics alluded to. This is especially likely to be true of the 
fourth oration against Catiline, the Manilian Law and the 
Archias orations. 

I would cite, as an example, a sentence frequently mis- 
translated for all three of the reasons given above, in Cat. IV, 
Chapter II, section 4, sentence 2. 

To prevent as far as possible such results, students are re- 
quired to make summaries of the arguments in certain difficult 

passages, to review certain topics of Roman history to which 
allusions are frequently made, and to write themes describing 
the circumstances under which the orations were delivered, the 
subject under discussion, and the orator’s treatment of the 
subject. 


FourTH YEAR 
The material for reading during the fourth year is the first 
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six books of the Aneid. Students’ previous study of the works 
of Cesar and Cicero makes it possible to assume on their part a 
practical working knowledge of the Latin language, even at the 
beginning of their work in the Aineid. Therefore during the 
reading of the Aineid it is rather the variations from the normal 
prose forms of expression which are made a subject of study. 

However, it is not only or chiefly in the matter of syntax that 
students beginning Vergil find themselves on new ground. 
They have passed from the study of works of the late republic to 
a work of the early empire, a difference not very great in time, 
but in spirit very far reaching. They have passed from works in 
prose to a work poetical in form and spirit. The previous study 
has had to do with a Rome contemporary with the writers, 
that is, with republican Rome in a state of upheaval through 
the contest of hostile political parties, the Rome in which senate 
and comitia and rival political leaders play a prominent part; 
they are beginning a work which deals with the remotest tra- 
ditions of Rome’s beginnings, which nevertheless reflects the 
spirit of Rome contemporary with the writer—that is, Rome 
under one man’s domination with peace at home and abroad. 
Furthermore a review of the first thirty-three lines shows refer- 
ences to Homeric tradition and Greek mythology, and a review 
of the two hundred lines following shows a clear setting forth 
of the spirit of the poem as.a whole. 

The amount of work introductory to the reading of the Aineid 
is, therefore, very considerable and may be included under the 
following topics: 

Scansion, Homeric tradition, Greek mythology, Roman re- 
ligion, the times in which the Aineid was written, relations of 
Vergil with Augustus, references to Augustus in the Aneid, 
characteristics of Vergil’s style. 

Of the topics mentioned above the first three are studied 
briefly before any translation is done, the rest during the reading 
of the first half of the first book. 


SCANSION 


In teaching scansion it has seemed most economical of time 
and effort to proceed as follows. 

A. Have the students learn a certain amount of the technical 
side of scansion thoroughly so that they can mark the divisions 
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into feet of those verses that have no marked peculiarity. 

B. Practice in reading single lines with the verse accent, then 
metrical reading of lines and groups of lines, subordinating the 
verse accent yet keeping therhythm. Practice in reading lines 
at sight, that is, lines of which students have not previously 
marked the foot divisions. 

C. Study of metrical irregularities in Vergil. 

A. The Analysts of the Technical Side of the Meter of Vergil. 

After a number of lines have been put on the board, divided 
into feet, and read metrically by the instructor and finally by 
members of the class, the elements of any line are pointed out, 
described, and named and students are asked to take down a few 
notes. A set of grammar references are then given, the careful, 
study of which will make it possible to answer without mistake 
every one except the second of the following questions, which 
are posted as questions for a written test to be given on the 
third day afterwards. 

1. Tell the quantities of the underlined syllables in the 
following words, giving rule or exception in accordance with 
which any syllable is marked long or short: Nauta, alexis, 
incundus, tuus, colubri, traho, Italiam fato, istius, spei, diei 
fiunt, Aineas, fieret, Pompeius, quadriiugus, eius. 

2. Mark the quantities of the underscored vowels in the 
following words without adding reasons why you mark them 
long or short: Principe, viri, re, ama, principi, bello, amari, stellis. 
ignis gen. milities, agros, mittis, audis, monebis. 

3. Define the following terms in versification : (1) Metrical 
unit, (2) trochee, (3) dactyl, (4) spondee, (5) elision (and tell 
under what circumstances it may occur), (6) cesura. 

4. What kind of measures (feet) may be used tomakeupa 
verse of hexameter? (2) What measures may be used in the 
sixth foot—the fifth foot? (3) What is a “spondaic line’’? 

5. What is the usual position of the principal cesura? 

Following such a test written work in scansion is done for a 
month or more and frequently throughout the year. 
B. Reading of Hexameter Verses. 
The first reading is of single verses which have been divided 
into measures and written on the board. The verse accent is 
emphasized for the purpose of bringing out forcibly the swing of 
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the hexameter rhythm. The next step is metrical reading of 
lines subordinating, making less pronounced, the verse accent, 
The possibility of subordinating the verse accent ‘and still keep- 
ing the rhythm is illustrated to the class by reading lines of 
English verse with excessive accent on the stressed syllables and 
following with the normal reading where the rhythm remains 
though the excessive stress is not given. After the class has 
learned to read single lines without excessive stress on verse 
accent, groups of lines are studied and such groups are selected 
as demand phrasing, emphasis, and contrast of phrases and 
words. Groups of lines are studied which demand such reading 
as to show that the sentence does not end with the line. Lines 
which will illustrate the need of phrasing, emphasis, contrast, 
and carrying over the meaning from line to line during metrical 
reading are, for example, Book II, 2-12, 40-49. In choosing 
lines for metrical reading the choice is limited to those which 
have already been translated. 

All the topics mentioned above asintroductory to the study 
of Aineid are discussed, in a way adapted to secondary school 
work, in the introduction to the edition of the A2neid that is used 
in the school. Reference to this introduction is made constantly 
throughout the year and, of course, especially during the first 
weeks, when the first half of the first book is being read. 

In the daily translation of Vergil, as in translation of Cesar 
and Cicero, accuracy in expressing the Latin thought, care in 
choice of words and sentence structure is demanded, and just 
such care may be given day by day by capable and serious stu- 
dents and yet the translations will fall far short of excellence. 
The difficulty lies in the work that is to be translated rather than 
in the translator. To prepare an excellent translation of a pas- 
sage from Vergil demands skill and time—more time than students 
can afford to give day afterday. Yet the ideaof having students 
prepare translations that shall be as nearly excellent as they can 
make them is not abandoned. About once a month instead of 
assigning advance translation, the class is assigned as work for 
the next day the writing of the review translation. 

The passage to be translated will have been discussed and 
translated in class, the mere meaning and grammatical difficul- 
ties will have been cleared up. The work of the following day, 
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then, will be the preparation of a translation which shall be as 
nearly excellent as each student can make it. Such freedom as 
involves changes in form of a phrase or clause without essentially 
altering its meaning is allowed or rather encouraged. The 
written translations are read by the instructor and returned with 
suggestions for improvement and finally on the third day the 
best of them are read aloud to the class. 

The purpose of such translation is to put before the class 
from time to time standards and ideals of excellent work, to be 
followed thereafter in every day’s work, so far as considerations 
of time permit. 

At the end of each of the first four books, written work of 
a different kind is assigned, the purpose of which is to throw in 
the student’s way the need of summarizing for himself and 
putting into narrative form the story of the book that has just 
been read. This assignment of work is usually an English theme 
reproducing the narrative of the book just finished or of some 
part of it. The story of the third book is usually summarized 
geographically as follows: announcement is made that on a 
certain day outline maps of the Mediterranean will be passed 
around the class and that on those maps the places and names 
of places where the Trojans stopped on their way from Troy to 
Carthage are to be marked and that the events occurring at any 
one of the places are to be described. 


Tue Course in LaTiIn, Horace MANN SCHOOL 
The four-year course. 


First year: 
Time : five periods per week. 
Text-books: Collar and Daniell, First Latin Book. 
Ritchie, Fabule Faciles. 

Ground covered: First Latin Book completed. 
Translation of 20 to 40 pages of easy Latin 
from Fabule Faciles. 

Second year: 
Time: five periods per week. 
Text books: Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. 
Towle & Jenks, Cesar. 
Barss, Writing Latin, Book I. 
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Ground covered: Cesar, Books I-IV. 
Barss, Writing Latin, 25 lessons. 
Review of paradigms, principal parts of 
verbs. 
Third year: 
Time: five periods per week. 
Text-books: Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. 
Tunstall’s Cicero, D’Ooge, Select Orations of 
Cicero. 
Barss, Writing Latin, Book II. 
Ground covered: Cicero, four orations against Catiline, the 
Manilian Law oration, the Archias oration. 
Latin Writing, Barss, Writing Latin, Book 
II, completed. 
Syntax studied in connection with the 
translation and Latin writing. 
Study of vocabulary. 
Fourth year: 
Time: five periods per week. 
Text-books: Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. 
Knapp, Vergil’s Aineid. 
Mather and Wheeler, Latin Prose Writing. 
Ground covered: Vergil, Books I-VI, Prosody. 
Reviews of syntax and writing of con- 
nected passages in prose. 
Mather and Wheeler, Latin Prose Writing, 
about so paragraphs. 
The five-year course. 
First year. 
Time: five periods per week. 
Text-book: Bain, First Latin Book. 
Ground covered: Fifty-five lessons of the First Latin Book, 
study of vocabulary. 
Second year: 
Time: five periods per week. 
Text-books: Bain, First Latin Book, 
Ritchie, Fabule Faciles. 
Ground covered: First Latin Book completed, translation 
of 50 to 80 pages of Fabule Faciles, study 
of vocabulary. 
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Third year: 
Time: five periods per week. 
Text-books: Towle & Jenks, Cesar. 
Barss, Writing Latin, Book I. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. 
Selections from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
Ground covered: Translation of Czsar, Books I-IV. 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 1,000 lines. 
Barss, Writing Latin, Book I, completed. 
Study of vocabulary and principal parts 
of verbs. 
The fourth and fifth years of the five-year course follow the 
same scheme as the third and fourth years of the four-year 


course. 
C. M. B. 
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THE MATHEMATICS COURSE IN THE HORACE MANN 
HIGH SCHOOL 





AIMs 


I. To interest pupils in mathematics, both as a subject 
by itself and as applicable to science and to commercial and in- 
dustrial life. 

II. To establish valuable habits of accuracy, of verifying 
results, of promptness and of neatness of work, which can be 
carried into other lines of study and also into business. 

III. To give to pupils those forms of reasoning and that 
training in logic that shall be helpful in other lines of work. 

IV. To prepare the pupils to pass with credit the examina- 
tions set by the different colleges. 

V. Toprepare the pupils to pursue successfully their college 
work in mathematics. 

VI. Togive the pupils an interest in mathematics other than 
that which springs from the fact that it is necessary for their 
advancement in the school and for their admission to college. 

While these aims are always present in the teacher’s mind, 
they are not always equally prominent. In the fourth and fifth 
years, for instance, the subject matter and the method of treating 
it are determined, more than the teacher may wish, by the ne- 
cessity of preparing the pupils to pass their examinations for 
entrance to college. In these years both teachers and pupils 
must realize that an interest in mathematics, a willingness to 
work hard for a solution, and even real power in the subject are 
not a sufficient equipment for passing examinations. The pupils 
must become used to examinations, must learn to gauge the 
comparative difficulties of the questions upon examination 
papers, must be quickly accurate, and able to give instantly 
from memory a great number of definitions, formulas, devices, 
and proofs. The methods used to accomplish the aims given 
above will be stated under the heading ‘‘ Method.” 

The curriculum given below was adopted recently, at the 
time when the length of the high school course was changed 
from four to five years. It provides for more advanced algebra 
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and trigonometry than were contained in the our-year course, 
and includes the work prescribed for the Freshman year 
in many colleges. Pupils who complete it satisfactorily should 
be able to pass the examinations set by the colleges and techni- 
cal schools, and, in some cases, secure advanced standing in 
college. 

In the work outlined in geometry the numbers of theorems 
and exercises contained in each book are noted. Not all, but 
the greater part, of these exercises are worked by each class. 
Original work forms a part of nearly every lesson, the exercises 
being chosen from the text-book in use and from other sources. 

CuRRICULUM 

FIRST YEAR. BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, MENSURATION, AND ALGEBRA 
(Time: Three 40-minute periods weekly throughout the year.) 

An extended review of the four fundamental operations, fractions, 
denominate numbers. 

Banking: starting accounts, bank books, deposit slips, checks; 
bank discount; savings-banks and compound interest. 

Lending money: notes, bonds and mortgages; partial payments; 
writing notes and receipts. 

Exchange: drafts, checks, money-orders. 

Corporations: organization; stocks and dividends; bonds and 
interest. 

Our foreign trade: its growth; customs and duties; foreign ex- 
change and the money systems of England, France, and 
Germany; the metric system with the story of its origin, 
the extent of its use, and its advantages; longitude and 
time in connection with our foreign shipping. 

Insurance. 

Taxes. 

Mensuration: the areas of rectangles, parallelograms, triangles, 
trapezoids and circles; the cube, parallelepiped, pyramid, 
prism, cone, cylinder, and sphere. 

Square root: explained by both algebraic and geometric pro- 
cesses; practical applications to right-angled triangles. 

Algebra: some of its uses, formulas, and simple equations. 

The negative number. 
The four fundamental operations. 
Factors and multiples. 
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Fractions: reduction, fractional equations, the four 
fundamental operations. 
The text of Smith’s Grammar School Arithmetic from page 254 
will be covered. 
The work in algebra is contained in the first chapter of Smith’s 
Grammar School Algebra. 


SECOND YEAR 
(Time: One 40-minute period daily throughout the year.) 
Elementary algebra. 

Solution of simple equations, using x and other sym- 
bols for unknown quantities. 

Review of fundamental operations. 

Detached coefficients. 

Remainder theorem. 

Factoring, with its applications to H. C. F., to L.C. M., to 
fractions, to the solution of quadratic equations and of 
equations of higher degree. 

Fractions. 

Linear equations, numerical and literal. 

Binomial theorem for positive integral powers, without 
proof. 

Square and cube roots of algebraic expression and of 
numbers. 

Theory of indices. 

Irrational numbers. 

Complex numbers, with graphical representation of sums 
and differences. 

Radical equations depending upon linear equations. 

Quadratic equations with one unknown quantity. 

The work outlined above is contained in the first 285 pages of 
Beman and Smith’s Academic Algebra. 


THIRD YEAR-—ALGEBRA 


(Algebra. Five 40-minute periods weekly throughout the first half- 
ear. 
: ‘ Plane Geometery. Five 40-minute periods weekly throughout the 
second half-year.) 
Algebra. Review of subjects taught during the first year, using 
more difficult problems, requiring proofs of principles, 
and relating the work to geometry as far as possible. 
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The advance work includes simultaneous quadratics, inequal- 
ities, ratio, variation and proportion, progressions and 
logarithms. 

The work outlined is contained in the first 364 pages of Beman 
and Smith’s Academic Algebra. 

Plane Geometry. 

Elementary definitions. 

Concrete work as an introduction, with use of compasses, 
straight edge, protractor, and transit. 

Meaning and methods of demonstration in geometry. 

Book I. Congruent triangles and rectilinear figures in 
general. 

Loci of points. 

Constructions, with proofs. 

Reciprocal theorems, converse theorems. 

Law of converse, generalization of figures, positive and 
negative angles. 

Methods of attack. 

46 Theorems. 182 Exercises. 

Book II. Equality of polygons. Practical mensuration. 
13 Theorems. 65 Exercises. 

Book III. Circles, central angles, chords, and tangents, 
Angles formed by chords, secants, and tangents; in- 
scribed and circumscribed triangles and quadrilaterals. 

Generalization of figures. 

28 Theorems. 139 Exercises. 


FOURTH YEAR 


The special aim of the work of this year is to prepare the 
pupils to pass their preliminary college examinations. Four 
periods weekly are devoted to geometry during the first half- 
year, and two periods weekly to plane geometry and two to 
algebra during the second half-year. Beman and Smith’s 
Academic Algebra is reviewed, and Beman and Smith’s Plane 
Geometry is completed. The advance work in geometry is in- 
dicated by the following topics, and is contained in Books IV 
and V: 

Ratio and proportion. 

Similar figures. 

Mensuration of plane figures. 
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Partition of the perigon. 

Regular polygons. 

Mensuration of the circle. Radian measure of angles and 
arcs. Maxima and minima. 

57 Theorems. 135 Exercises. 


FIFTH YEAR 


Three periods weekly are given to mathematics throughout 
the year. The subjects studied are solid geometry and plane 
trigonometry, with the solution of the right spherical triangle. 
Classes in advanced algebra and spherical trigonometry are 
formed if a sufficient number of students elect those subjects. 
Solid Geometry Topics. 

Book VI. Lines and planes in space. Pencil of planes. Poly- 
hedral angles. Problems of construction. 

31 Theorems. 88 Exercises. 

Book VII. General and regular polyhedra. Prismatic and 
pyramidal space. Mensuration of the prism, pyramid, 
prismatoid. 

17 Theorems. 77 Exercises. 

Book VIII. Mensuration of the cylinder, cone, and sphere, 
Spherical triangles, and polygons. Similar solids. 

34 Theorems. 75 Exercises. 

Advanced Algebra. 

Permutations and combinations, series. Determinants of the 
second, third, and fourth orders, including the use of 
minors and the solution of linear equations. Numerical 
equations of higher degree, including Des Cartes’s rule 
of signs and Horner’s method. 

Outline of work in Trigonometry. 

Review of logarithms. 

Trigonometric functions defined as ratios. 

Relations between the trigonometric functions of an angle. 

Functions of any angle in terms of an angle in the first 
quadrant. 

Proofs of principal formulas and the transformation of 
trigonometric expressions by means of these formulas. 

Solution of trigonometric equations. 

Solution of right and oblique triangles by the method of 
computation. 
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Graphical solution of triangles as a check upon the accu- 

racy of the computation. 

Other methods of checking the computation. 

Problems in heights and distances. 

Surveying, with practice in using the transit in actual field 

work. 

Radian measure. 

Graphs of the trigonometric functions, and general expres- 

sions for all angles which have the same function. 

Inverse trigonometric functions. 

Murray’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry is used as a text-book 
METHOD 

The curriculum indicates, in a measure, the method of in- 
struction. The attempt is made to relate subjects to one an- 
other and to make them interesting and of practical value. 

In the business arithmetic of the first year, use is made of 
real tax-bills, insurance policies, bonds, money-orders, bank 
checks, and deposit slips, etc. A group of related subjects may 
be illustrated by our foreign trade, longitude and time, the 
money systems of France and Germany, and the metric system. 
A sufficient number of concrete exercises are given to show the 
application of certain mathematical principles to problems of 
daily life. Tiling, papering, carpet-laying, the number of bricks 
required for a wall of given dimensions, the capacity of freight 
cars or oil tanks, the amount of earth removed in digging a 
foundation or excavating a tunnel illustrate principles of 
geometry, as determining the heights of real buildings and the 
width of the Hudson between given points illustrate those of 
trigonometry. Interest in such problems is not designed to take 
the place of the more scientific interest in the processes em- 
ployed in their solution; for it is, after all, interest in the 
processes as such which makes the efficient student of mathe- 
matics. 


ALGEBRA 


The transition from arithmetic to algebra is natural, and 
the pupil appreciates the equation as an aid in solving problems 
from commercial life, mensuration, and elementary science. 
He sees that algebra is a kind of short-hand and uses the 
formulas 
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(a+b)? =a? +2 ab +b? 

(a—b)? =a?— 2 ab +b? 

(a+b) (a—b) =a?—b? 
for short cuts in number work. He is much interested in prob- 
lems like those given in Ball’s Mathematical Recreations. The 
following will serve as an illustration. A pupil is asked to choose 
a number and to perform in succession the following operations: 
(1) To multiply the number by 5. (2) To add 6 to the 
product. (3) To multiply the sum by 4. (4) To add 9 to the 
product. (5) To multiply the sum by 5. Ifn be the number 
selected the last operation gives, of course, 100 n+165. Con- 
sideration of this form leads the pupils to see why the number 
chosen may always be found by subtracting 165 from the result 
of the fifth operation and dividing the remainder by 100. Much 
attention is given to translating from common language to that 
of algebra and vice versa. 

Problems are generalized and the danger of a too hasty 
generalization is shown in the study of such problems as the 
following. 

Given the times required by men separately to do a piece 
of work, find the time required when they work together. 

t; ta 
t1 +t 
may give the impression that the “product of the times divided 
by the sum of the times” is a formula including the cases in 
which more than two men are concerned. The result for three 
men ae -_ +tats removes this impression, and careful study 
of the equation from which the formula has been obtained 
brings an interpretation that includes the case in which any num- 
ber of men is concerned. 

While the pupils have to work and check many problems 
having no content in themselves in order to acquire facility in 
operating with symbols, the teachers prevent the work from 
becoming mechanical by requiring the pupil to state the reason 
for each step in the work. This takes time, but it increases the 
pupil’s power of expression and leads him to see that algebra is 
a science and not a mere juggling with symbols. 

A meaning is given to complex numbers by the use of 





In the case of two men, with times t; and t2, the result 
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graphs, and graphs of equations are used to determine the 
number of roots to be expected from an equation or a system of 
equations. 

The use of detached coefficients is insisted upon. The Re- 
mainder Theorem, introduced early in the study of division, is 
used wherever possible in factoring and in the solution of equa- 
tions. The application of the theorem and the graph to the 
puzzling system x?+y=7 and x +y?=11 never fails to interest 
a class. 

The pupils are continually urged to use methods that re- 
quire thought rather than manual labor, and the expressions 
“Take a good look at the problem” and “ Do not multiply until 
you have to”’ are frequently heard in the class room. 

The pupils appreciate the value of the directions given 
above when they have applied them to problems like the 
following: 

(a+b)? (x +1) +(a+b) (x +1) +(x +1) 
a+b+1 
e. S43 .244,3-53.35" 
R+2 £48 EZ—3 E=—4 
3. 18 (x +1)?(x +2)? = 8 (x—3)?(x +1)? 
q. s°-xz+s gt 
4x3 +3Xx+2 2x —1 
5. ee eee 3 (2—x) 

x?+x-11 J 2+x 

Many may consider number two a trick problem, but most 
teachers will agree that familiarity with the device that shortens 
its solution is a necessary part of the successful pupil’s equip- 
ment in algebra. Pupils who have been taught to take a good 
look at problems and to estimate the time required for their 
solution will probably suspect and find a short method for 
such a problem, especially when it is one of eight or ten to be 
worked in the hour or hour and a half allotted for a college en- 
trance examination. Number three shows what caution must 
be used even by the student who is quick to see short cuts. 
Many who are able to avoid much multiplication in solving this 
equation will lose three of its four roots. Besides saving time, 
short methods give the pupils fewer chances of making mistakes; 
but since short methods are not always applicable, and since the 


I. 





=(a+b)?+(a+b) +1 
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pupils must learn to be accurate, it is necessary for them 
to work such problems as number five, to simplify involved 
expressions and to use a great deal of time and patience in 
checking results. 

Pupils who appreciate algebra as a science enjoy problems 
like the five given above. To them, a problem, practical or not, 
is a challenge; and a result which checks is a sufficient reward. 
Others work such problems in order to secure passing marks or 
because they know that facility in such work is necessary for 
admission to college. 

One aim of the course, however, is to show that algebra 
has many interesting and practical applications; and with this 
end in view problems like the following are given. 

1. How much water must be added to a 15% solution of 
a certain medicine to reduce it to a 4% solution? 

2. How many ounces of copper must be melted with 10 
oz. of gold 18 carats fine to make an ingot 14 carats fine? 

'3. A marksman fires at a target 500 yds. distant and hears 
the bullet strike 44 secs. after he fires; an observer standing 
400 yds. from the target and 650 yds. from the marksman hears 
the bullet strike 2} secs. after he hears the report. Required 
the velocity of sound and the velocity of the bullet, each 
supposed to be uniform. 

4. Two roads cross at right angles. A and B start at dis- 
tances of 5 and 6 miles respectively, from the crossing, to walk 
towards it at the same rate. How far must they go so that the 
distance between them may be reduced to 2 miles? 

5. Onan indefinite straight line given two points A and B 
units apart, to find on this line a point, P, such that A P= 
BP AP. Draw the figure, showing the position of the two 
points. (This is the celebrated geometric problem of ‘The 
Golden Section.’’) 

6. It is shown in physics that if h=the number of feet 
to which a body rises in t secs. when projected upward with 
a velocity of u ft. per sec. then h=ut—} gt?. where g=32. 
Find the time that elapses before a body which starts with a 
velocity of 64 ft. per sec. is at a height of 28 ft. 

7. If the resistance of 130 yds. of copper wire 74 in. in 
diameter is 1 ohm, what is the resistance of 100 yds. of copper 
wire jj, in. in diameter? 
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8. The illumination from a given source of light varies in- 
versely as the square of the distance. How much farther from 
an electric light 20 ft. away musta sheet of paper be removed 
in order to receive half as much light? 


GEOMETRY 


Beginners in the study of geometry can best get the mean- 
ings of definitions by studying them in connection with geomet- 
rical figures which they themselves have constructed. By meas- 
uring angles with protractors of different sizes and with the 
transit they get a better understanding of the meaning of 
“angle” than they are likely to get without such help. Seeing 
the cross-hairs in the transit helps them to appreciate a “ geo- 
metric point,’’ and running lines with the transit gives meaning 
to the statement “ Two points determine a straight line.’”” When 
the first propositions, those concerning triangles, are being stud- 
ied, simple practical applications are given. These applications 
may be illustrated by such problems as: how to find the dis- 
tance across a pond by using the proposition Two sides and 
their included angle determine a triangle, how to get around 
an obstacle in running aline by using the properties of an equi- 
lateral triangle, and how to find, by means of an isosceles right 
triangle, the height of Grant’s tomb or of the arch of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine. 

When they are learning the sets of data that determine 
triangles they are told of some of the problems that they will be 
able to work when they have taken up trigonometry. 

It is found that immediate practical applications of the 
subject they are studying and references to applications that 
they will be able to make later on add interest to the work and 
make the pupils willing to work hard to overcome its diffi- 
culties. 

‘““Make haste slowly”’ is the motto of the teachers of 
classes beginning geometry. Appreciation of the meaning of 
demonstration and of the proper form to be observed ina 
demonstration comes slowly to many pupils. Some must be con- 
vinced that ‘‘ two points determine a straight line,’’ and “ things 
which are equal to the same or equal things are equal to each 
other,’’ are sometimes very valuable, and sometimes rather 
amusing, contributions to a demonstration. 
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The sequence of propositions is a vital question in the 
work. One way of impressing this fact upon a class and 
of introducing them, at the same time, to a delightful book, 
is the reading to them of a part of Act I. Scene 1 of C. L. 
Dodgson’s Euclid and His Modern Rivals. As the book is 
becoming quite rare, it may be worth while to give the part 
referred to. 


ACT I. SCENE I 
““Confusion worse confounded”’ 


(Scene—a college study. Time—midnight. Minos dis- 
covered seated between two gigantic piles of manuscripts. 
Ever and anon he takes a paper from one heap, reads it, makes 
an entry in a book, and with a weary sigh, transfers it to the 
other heap. His hair, from much running of fingers through 
it, radiates in all directions and surrounds his head like a halo 
of glory or like the second corollary of Euclid, I, 32. Over one 
paper he ponders gloomily, and at length breaks out in a passion- 
ate soliloquy.) 

Minos—“ So, my friend! That ’s the way you prove I,19, is 
it? Assuming I,20. Cool, refreshingly cool! But stop a bit! 
Perhaps he doesn’t ‘declare to win’ on Euclid. Let’s see. 
Ah, just so! ‘Legendre,’ of course! Well, I suppose I must 
give him full marks for it; what’s the question worth? Wait a 
bit, though! Where ’s his paper of yesterday? I've a very 
decided impression he was all for ‘Euclid’ then and I know 
the paper had I,20 init— Ah, here it is! I think I do know 
that sweet Roman hand. Here’s the proposition, as large as 
life and proved by I,19. Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip! 
You shall have such a sweet thing to do viva voce, my very 
dear friend! You shall have the two propositions together 
and take them in any order you like. It’s my profound convic- 
tion that you don’t know how to prove either of them without 
the other. They'll have to introduce each other, like Messrs. 
Pyke and Pluck.” 

The pupils are expected to adhere to the syllabus in their 
text-books (Beman and Smith) but are encouraged to compare 
it with the syllabi in other books. Practice in proving propo- 
sitions and the propositions used to support them makes the 
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class realize that a real proof in geometry rests finally upon the 
definitions, axioms, and postulates. 

Original exercises form a part of nearly every lesson as- 
signed. Each pupil is required to procure a set of drawing in- 
struments, including a ruling pen and is shown how to use 
them. The neatly drawn figures upon the papers of pupils in 
the upper classes and of some who have graduated from the 
school serve as models. Usually two or three exercises are 
assigned to be written out for each lesson. Most pupils prefer 
to do the written work in ink and the whole class is frequently 
required to do so. The paper used is that contained in Ginn 
& Co.’s Geometry exercise tablet. 

The written work of classes beginning the subject is care- 
fully corrected and promptly returned. Sometimes the teacher 
criticises it at the beginning of the recitation at which it is 
handed in, sometimes at the next recitation, and, where it is 
deemed advisable, in private conferences with pupils. Those 
in the upper classes know, as a rule, when their work is 
correct, and it is not necessary, even if it were possible, to 
mark and return all papers. A few minutes of the recita- 
tion period devoted to criticism of the written work brings 
better results than hours spent in correcting papers. Time 
spent in marking such vagaries of spelling as “ proove,’’ “‘ simi- 
liar, parellel,’* “‘isocles,’’ “‘cohenside’’ and “‘respectfully’”’ 
(for respectively) is certainly wasted. Pointed criticism of such 
mistakes in class will effect a more speedy cure than red ink or 
blue pencil. 

While the written work is valuable for training in accu- 
racy, good form, and neatness, the teacher’s final estimate 
of the pupil’s ability :s based largely upon what he can do 
in the recitation. 

The text-book used (Beman and Smith) represents a depart- 
ure from the traditional geometry in that it introduces the ideas 
of one-to-one correspondence, of anti-parallels, of negative 
magnitudes, of general figures, of similarity of point-systems, 
and other concepts of modern geometry which are of advan- 
tage in the early study of the science. That such a treatment 
increases the pupil’s interest and pleasure in the subject and 
gives him a better equipment for his work in college, all 
who have used the text admit; but it has, as yet, received but 
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slight recognition from those who prepare college entrance 
examinations. 


Use of Illustrative Material in Solid Geometry 


The writer does not believe that a photograph ofa set of 
book shelves, or the shelves themselves must be shown to a 
pupil in order that he may understand what is meant by a sys- 
tem of parallel planes. Models are sometimes indispensable; 
but constant dependence upon them will hinder the develop- 
ment of the very faculty whieh the study of solid geometry is 
intended to strengthen. The pupil who is able to give a de- 
monstration, visualizing the figure, should be encouraged to 
do so, even though some members of the class can do no more 
than wonder at his power. The pleasure he takes in the work 
will show itself in his face and lead others to try for the same 
kind of reward. 

The teachers make use of the excellent collection of 
models found in the educational museum of Teachers College, 
but comparatively few are needed for the high school work. 
Illustrative material is not hard to find. The pupils frequently 
construct figures of knitting needles when they are studying 
a theorem or working at an original exercise. The needles are 
held together by means of kneaded rubber or modeling wax. 
Embroidery hoops are so arranged as to give a good outline of 
a sphere. A twelve-inch slated sphere, caliper compasses, a 
steel millimeter tape, strips of whalebone, and sections of 
clock springs are among the illustrative material on the 
teacher’s table. 

In the graphic study of spherical triangles good results are 
obtained by means of the millimeter tape and the large sphere. 
Changing degrees to millimeters and millimeters to degrees is a 
good exercise for the pupil. A cloth millimeter tape sewn upon 
a strip of whalebone or a section of clock spring is as useful and 
much less expensive than the steel tape. A good stereoscope, 
and the views of solid geometry figures published by D.C. Heath 
& Co., are interesting, and of real assistance. In general, how- 
ever, the pupils rely upon figures which they draw carefully 
upon the blackboard. The more difficult figures are drawn 
with grease crayon upon large paper charts, which save much 
time in reviews. 
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TRIGONOMETRY 


The practical side of the subject is emphasized in beginning 
the work in trigonometry. Maps and architects’ plans of build- 
ings are studied in order that the pupils may learn to make 
drawings toa scale. Right triangles are constructed and the 
trigonometric ratios of acute angles computed. 

The pupils calculate the heights of buildings near the 
school, measuring the angles of elevation with a transit, reading 
to half minutes. Problems are solved by both natural and 
logarithmic functions, and results are checked by using different 
relations in the computations, by off-hand estimates, and by 
the meas urement of drawings to scale. 

The topics studied next are angles unlimited in magnitude, 
positive and negative lines and angles, the general definition of 
the trigonometric ratios, the projection definitions of the trigo- 
nometric ratios, and the expression of the ratios of any angle in 
terms of the ratios of an angle between o and 4s. 

In the proofs of the formulas for the trigonometric ratios 
of the sum and difference of two angles the teachers insist upon 
the distinction between positive and negative lines. 

The system of checks introduced in connection with the 
study of the right triangle is continued when oblique triangles are 
taken up. The graphic solution gives training in neatness and 
is an excellent check upon the computation. In the graphic 
work some pupils use the squared paper of their note-books 
as a scale, while others use millimeter or other finely divided 
rules. In the graphic solution of spherical triangles good results 
are obtained by using the millimeter tape and the twelve-inch 
sphere. 

As stated in the beginning the practical side of trigono- 
metry is emphasized. Considerable practice is given, however, in 
showing the relations between functions of angles, in proving 
trigonometric identities, and in solving trigonometric equations. 

The complete solution of trigonometric equations is re- 
quired after the pupils have derived the general expressions of 
angles which have the same sine, cosine, or tangent. 


PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 
As was stated in the beginning of this article, the work of 
the fourth and fifth years is largely influenced by the necessity 
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of preparing pupils to pass the college entrance examinations. 
Examinations, written lessons, and five- or ten-minute tests are 
not unknown to them, as they have formed a part of the work 
of the preceding years; but they realize the seriousness of the 
task before them when they study the examination papers of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, together with the 
Board’s reports as to the per cent. of candidates passed. Those 
expecting to enter colleges whose requirements differ from those 
of the Board are shown papers of the colleges in which they are 
interested. 

The result is that all who are to take examinations for 
college see that they have hard work ahead of them, and look 
to the teacher for guidance. 

There is a heavy responsibility upon the teacher. The 
writer believes that it can best be met by giving frequent writ- 
ten tests, and by requiring the pupils to work a great number of 
test problems out of class. The frequent tests enable the pupils 
to overcome their examination-fright, and to work quickly and 
accurately. The test problems to be worked in note-books out 
of class give practice in the range of topics included in the 
college examinations. The following problems are among those 
which the pupils are required to solve: 

-7X — .04 Bia 
~ 3i-« 16—.3x 


2. Sum to infinity Ji eg [? 
° 3 IN 3 
3. x?—3x+2+k(x?—x) =o. Find the value of the k if the 
roots of the equation are equal. 


4. Simplify 


1. Solve i 
5 





i arses reeves) 
V2tv 3s-Vs ViztV3tVs 
5. Solve 3x?+xy+y? =15 
31xy —3x?—sy? =45, and arrange the values of x and 
y in pairs. 
6. Insert three arithmetic, geometric, and harmonic means 
between 1 and 81. 


7. Factor x'+3x+2. 


8. Factor 2x}—x?y + (y—2)(xy —x)?. 
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> ‘ x-—2 y3 —+t y3 x au, a 9 
9. Simplify (=—_.,) (=) 





xe y 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—___ a ————— 2 
10. Simplify [ 
2 
2-Y 6 
b?x — a? b 





—_ a=» —— = 0 
11. Solve x—2 (a—b)? x(a—b) 


12. —2+|//—3 and —2—|/-; are the roots of what equation ? 
c 
13. Show that the roots of (a+b)x’—(a+b+c)x+— =o are 


always real. 


20 
14. Find the 7th term of ( _ _ ai =) 
2 


15. Find the square root of 3+ LV . 


—— x 
16. Solve x?—x+3 Vax? —3x+2= + 7. 








2 


17. Are — : - in arithmetic or in geo- 
PONE V 2 t4+Va  443V2 


metric progression? 
18. Factor 6x? — 5xy —6y? + 3xz+ 15yz—92?. 
19. Factor a(a—1)x? +(2a?—1)x+ a(a+ 1). 
20. Factor 4x*—16x+19. 


























A MATHEMATICAL LIBRARY 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


The following list was prepared by Mr. C. B. Upton of the 
Teachers College and of the Horace Mann School. It is con- 
fessedly incomplete, the desire being to suggest a brief list of 
books that may, at least in part, be within reach of all high 
schools and normal schools. The prices are merely approximate, 
Tepresenting about what a library has to pay after the usual 
discount is allowed. Text-books have been excluded for obvious 
reasons, but the list should be supplemented by those American 
text-books that have distinctive features or that have proved 
usable in a large number of schools. All of the books in the list, 
and many others, are accessible to the teachers and pupils in the 
Horace Mann School. 


I. For Pupits anD TEACHERS, SUITABLE FOR A HiGH ScHOOL LIBRARY 


ALGEBRA 
1 Chrystal, Algebra, 2 vols. Macmillan ' : , . $7.50 
2 Fine, Number System of Algebra, Heath . ‘ ° - 1.00 
3 Phillips & Beebe, Graphic Algebra, Holt. . ° - 2.00 
4 Nipher, Introduction to Graphic Algebra Holt ° ° ‘ -70 
GEOMETRY 
5 Hall & Stevens, Euclid’s Elements, Macmillan. ‘ ‘ 1.00 
6 The Harper Euclid, Longmans ° 1.10 
7 Casey, Sequel to Euclid (an excellent exercise book), Long: 
mans , 1.10 
8 Hocevar, Solid Geometry, Black, ‘London ° ‘ ‘ ‘ .60 
9 Henrici, Congruent Figures, Longmans , , : ° .50 
to Manning, Non-Euclidean Geometry,Ginn . : 75 
tr Row, Geometric Paper Folding, Open Court Pub. Co. . 1,00 
12 Klein, Famous Problems of Elementary Geometry, Ginn. , -55 
13 Wells, Stereoscopic Views of Solid Geometry Figures, Heath 
& Co. , ° - 1.00 
14 Heath’s M athanetioal M onographs, ‘Heath & Co. (Four 
numbers each). ‘ . 7 .10 


MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS 


15 Abbott, E. A., Flatland, Little Brown & Co., Boston , . 60 
16 Schofield, A. T., Another World, Swan Sonnenschein, London _.oo 
(The above two books are popular works on the fourth 

dimension. ) 
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Dodgson, C. L. (Known in literature as Lewis Carroll, au hor of Alice én Won- 


; derland.) 

17 . “ «  Pillow-Problems, Macmillan. - § .95 
18 7 «A New Theory of Parallels, Macmillan - 2.00 
19 se “ «* Euclid and His Modern Rivals, Macmillan . 2.00 
20 Hill, Geometry and Faith, Lee & Shepard . 1.25 
21 Schubert, Mathematical Essays and Recreations, Open Court 

Publishing Co., Chicago ‘ -75 
22 Ball, Mathematical Recreations, Macmillan ° : - wee 
23 Kempe, How to Draw a Straight Line, Macmillan . ‘ ‘ -75 


HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS 
24 Fink, History of Mathematics, Open Court Pub. Co., — 1.50 


25 Ball, History of Mathematics, Macmillan. 3-25 
26 Ball, Primer of History of Mathematics, Macmillan . .65 
27 Cajori, History of Elementary Mathematics, Macmillan . . 1.50 
28 Gow, Short History of Greek Mathematics, Cambridge . ‘ 3.00 
29 Allman, Greek Geometry from Thales to Euclid, Longmans . 3.40 
30 Smith, Portfolio of Portraits of Eminent Mathematicians, Open 
Court Pub. Co., Chicago. . ; , ‘ . geo 
GENERAL 
31 Conant, The Number Concept, Macmillan . 2.00 


32 Brooks, Philosophy of Arithmetic, Sower, Potts & Co., Phil. 


-50 
PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 


33 Castle, Manual of Practical Mathematics, Macmillan . - 11.00 





34 Morris, Practical Plane and Solid Geometry, Longmans - 1.00 
35 Hodgman, Manual of Land Surveying, F. Hodgman, Climax, 
Mich. 3-00 
36 Richards, Navigation ond Nautical Astronomy, American 
Book Co. . ° 1.00 
37. Blaine, The Slide Rule, Spon & Chamberlain, N. Y. ‘ - 1.00 \ 
38 Jones, Mathematical Tables, Geo. W. Jones, Ithaca, N. Y. . 1.00 
39 Pence & Ketchum, Manual of Surveying, setae) News 
Pub. Co., New York . 2.00 
40 Duncan, Applied Mechanics, Macmillan . : . - %.60 
(y 
II. PRIMARILY FOR TEACHERS 
ENGLISH 
Smith, Teaching of Elementary Mathematics, Macmillan . - 1.00 | 
Young, Mathematics in German Schools, Longmans . -80 
DeMorgan, On the Study and Difficulties of Mathematics, Open 
Court Pub. Co. 1.25 
Lagrange, Lectures on Elementary Mathematics, ‘Open Court Pub. 
Co . ‘ 1.00 
Dedekind, Essays c on Number, ‘Open Court Pub. Co. ° ° -75 


Burnside & Panton, Theory of Equations, 2 vols., Longmans > woe 
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Clifford, Common Sense of the Exact Sciences, Appleton . . $1.05 

FOREIGN. Approximate Cost Imported. 
Ahrens, Mathematische Unterhaltungen, Teubner, Leipzig . - 4£.2§ 
Lucas, Récréations Mathématiques, Gauthier-Villars, Paris 4 vols., 

each , ‘ .60 
Lucas, L’ Arithmétique Amusonte, Gauthier-Villars, Paris . . 41.50 
Holzmiller, Elemente der Stereometrie, Gdschen, Leipzig, 4 vols., 

about : 3.00 
Cantor, Geschichte der Mathematik, (The Standard) Teubner, : 3 vols., 19.00 
Laisant, La Mathématique, Carré et Naud, Paris . 1.25 
Matthiessen, Grundsiuge der Algebra — of — equations) 

Teubner . ; 2.50 
Bourlet, Algebra, Colin, Paris ‘ 1.50 
Tannery, L’Arithmétique, Colin, Paris 1.25 
Henrici-Treutlein, Geometrie, Teubner, Leipzig, 3 vols 2.25 


Hadamard, Géométrie Elementaire, Armand Colin & Co., Paris 
2 vols ‘“ - ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : . ‘ 4.00 











ALUMNI DEPARTMENT 
Committee of the Alumni on Publication 


Ernest N. Henderson (T. C., 1901-03), Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, chairman. 

Miss Ellen Yale Stevens (T. C., 1891-93), Brooklyn Heights 
Seminary, 18 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Emily Brinckerhoff Brown (T. C., 1899-1901). Bretton 
Hall, Broadway and 86th St., New York City. 

Mr. D. E. Cloyd (T.C., 1901-05), Principal, High School, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Miss Ruth E. Dowling (T. C., 1895-1903), New York Train- 
ing School for Teachers, New York City. 


An Analysis of Recent Attendance at Teachers College 


The increase in student enrolment at Teachers College 
during the past few years has been quite marked; since the 
academic year 1897-98 there has been a gain ofnoless than 443 
per cent. The nature of this growth is explained in the follow- 
ing table, which speaks for itself: 



































| Candidates for | Candidates for m ae 

Diplomas Degrees | 8 » WeEE BG 
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$3 2 “Sy | 3 eae Ee 

Year | 3§ Gs Eee & a SEr8s 

(Se | 23 | $23 ||\PpDJam.aBs.| Bs ta |geset 

WP is che | k 555° 
1904-05; 88| 500] 85 48 |136/ 142) 313 |! 39 || 519 || 832 
1903-04 68 | 428 | 101 66 |124]| 119 263 62 || 427 804 
1902-03] 95) 37! 67 38 |119| 73| 182 || 100 || 316 720 
IgoI~-o02|_It5! 302 43 46 | 96) 62 42 || 174 || 171 709 
Ig0o-o! 361 58 43 22 tO09 593 
1899-00 283 64 18 26 63 454 
1898-99 163 50 12 26 84 335 
1897-98 49 23 9 23 65 169 









































The complete figures for the present academic year are not 
yet available, but the total registration inclusive of Columbia 
and Barnard students enrolled for work at Teachers College had 
reached 917 in November. It will be noted that the largest gains 
among candidates for diplomas have been made in the category 
of professional students, the decrease among graduate students 
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being due to the fact that the “higher diploma”’ was abolished 

several years ago. The increase in the number of candidates 

for the higher degrees is worthy of notice and is just as striking 

as the growth in the number of students enrolled for the degree 

of Bachelor of Science in Education or in the Columbia and 

Barnard candidates for the A. B. taking work at Teachers 

College. It will be noticed also that the number of non-candi- 

dates has been constantly on the decrease since rgo1-02, and the 

figures for 1904-05, as far as this class of students is concerned, 

are in excess of those for the present year. The number of 

college graduates has increased rapidly, there being 250 in 1904- 

05, aS against 30in 1897-98. There were 201 students possessing 

a partial college education during the past year, as against 25 

in 1897-98, whereas the number of graduates from normal, tech- 

nical, and training schools hasincreased from 6 in 1897-98 to no 

less than 205 in 1904-05;0n the other hand, the number having 

an irregular preparation has decreased from 61 to 5 during the 

same ‘period. The two schools connected with the college re- 
flect its growth in every particular. The Horace Mann School, 
for example, had 395 students in 1897-98, while at present almost 
1000 pupils are registered in the school. In the Speyer School 
the increase has been one from 59 in 1899-1900 to about 200 
for the present year. 

The same growth that has been noted with regard to the 
student enrolment will be found in the number of degrees and 
diplomas awarded to Teachers College students. The following 
table, giving the figures for the past five years, is self-explanatory: 





1900] 1901] 1902| 1903| 1904 
=o1| -02| -03| -04| -05 


—— 
— —_— 








A. D conferred in course: 
Bachelor of Science ceetion) eet ee fe | 27} 39}; 79 
B. Teachers College diplomas granted: 
Higher diploma in education......... 33 4 1| 197 
Bachelor’s diploma in education...... 104 | 105 | t40/ 17 
Master’s “ tila 28| 19| 23 7 


Doctor’s * - Mm 3 3 I , 
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Rupo.r Tomso, Jr., 
Registrar, Columbia University. 
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Teachers College Students in Secondary Education 


We have at hand data, furnished by the Appointment 
Secretary of Teachers College, indicating the secondary school 
positions that have since 1899 been filled by students of our 
institution. The number of individuals involved is 413, the 
positions were found in 31 States of the Union, in the District 
of Columbia, Canada, and Porto Rico. The city of New York 
has furnished 125; New York State, exclusive of the city, 62; 
New Jersey, 80; Pennsylvania, 21; Connecticut, 14; Massachu- 
setts and California, 13 each; Indiana, 10; Maryland, 9; Colorado 
and Washington, 17 each; Michigan and Ohio, 6 each; and Wis- 
consin, 5. Twenty-nine positions are distributed among 18 
other States. The District of Columbia has given 2 places; 
Canada, 3; and Porto Rico, 1. This seems like a wide distribu- 
tion, and, indeed, it is, but we note that those ofour students 
who since 1899 have taken college positions have scattered 
even more widely. Although their number is only about 40 per 
cent. as great as that of the secondary teachers under considera- 
tion, they occupy places in 34 States, the District of Columbia, 
and some foreign countries. It is natural to expect that 
Teachers College would attract from a wide area those who wish 
to give college instruction and those who are hunting such as 
are qualified to give it, whereas the secondary teachers would 
be more localized. Similarly one might suppose that those of 
our students who expect to take leading positions would more 
commonly aspire to college or normal school places, superintend- 
encies, and supervisorships, than to principalships of either high 
schools or elementary ones. Such an assumption is verified by 
the fact that during the past five years the college has filled 
only about 14 principalships of secondary schools. Some of 
these are more in the nature of superintendencies than of prin- 
cipalships. The history of our older graduates would doubtless 
show a much larger proportion of leaders in secondary educa- 
tion, but the fact remains that the secondary school principal 
has not yet felt so strongly the demand for professional educa- 
tion as have the leaders in the elementary field. 

Of the 413 individuals considered, nearly 60 per cent. went 
into public school work. This proportion has been if anything 
a growing one during the past five years. The difficulty of 
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getting public school positions in the neighborhood of New 
York City will, of course, account for the fact that, although 
the public school offers far more opportunities than do private 
ones, Teachers College students have so far found 40 per cent. 
of their secondary positions in private institutions. It might 
be expected that the authorities of private schools, not having 
regular sources through which their teachers are supplied, such 
as city training schools, and not being influenced by considera- 
tions of politics, local interest, etc., would be among the first 
to look for assistance from such independent institutions as 
Teachers College. On the other hand, it is a cause for congratu- 
lation that the field of public school work, far more extensive, 
and as a rule more influential and more remunerative than that 
of the private school, is more and more opening up to our 
students. 

It may be of interest to note the specialties of the secondary 
teachers under consideration. Counting the positions where 
two or three subjects are involved as one-half or one-third of 
a score for each specialty, we find that the leading subject is 
English, to which is to be credited 69 places, 57 of which were 
for this subject alone. Manual training follows with a score 
of 52 places, 48 of which concern it solely. The scores of other 
subjects are mathematics 464, Latin, 434, domestic science, 
364, fine arts and drawing, 29, history, 264,and domestic art 
18}. The sciences it has not been easy to segregate. The 
score of all including physics, chemistry, geography, biology, 
and physiology is 354: The supremacy of English may be 
anticipated in a school with so large a number of women in the 
undergraduate body. It is interesting to note, however, that 
mathematics is a little ahead of Latin, a result not to be ex- 
pected for the reason given above. The prominence of manual 
training is an evidence of the general development of that 
subject, and of the reputation of our institution as a place for 
its study. We note that nearly all the positions in domestic 
art and a large portion of those in domestic science and in fine 
arts are for supervisors in technical or training schools or school 
systems. The subject on the average least frequently combined 
with others is manual training, that most frequently so com- 
bined is history. Inthe present condition of these two specialties 
comment on this fact is superfluous. 
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A Few Private Schools 


Several flourishing private schools for girls in Greater New 
York have as principals graduates of Teachers College, and 
their other teachers are also largely recruited from this source. 
The Brooklyn Heights Seminary and the Charlton School are 
both old schools which have recently been reorganized and 
incorporated under boards of trustees. In both cases Dean 
Russell was asked to act as educational adviser. Brooklyn 
Heights Seminary, incorporated in 1903, has as its principal 
Miss Ellen Yale Stevens, and as instructors the following alumnz 
of Teachers College: Miss Elizabeth M. Carhart, Miss Ada R. 
Clark, Miss Etta L. Smith, and Miss Mary A. Colles. The 
Charlton School was incorporated in 1902, and besides its prin- 
cipal, Miss Elizabeth Carss, five instructors on its staff, Miss 
Hanna C. Lentz, Miss Harriet McD. Daniels, Miss Edith C. 
Ewing, Miss Margaret Blossom, and Miss Mary I. Husted, 
are from our institution. St. Agatha opened in 1898 under a 
charter granted in 1827 to the New York Protestant Episcopal 
School. Dean Van Amringe is on the executive committee 
of its Board of Trustees. The principal, Miss Emma G. Sebring, 
and three instructors, Miss Nelly P. Chapin, Miss Sarah E. 
Schuyler, and Miss Ada M. Skinner, are among our alumne. 
The Randolph—Pond School is named from its two principals, 
Miss Mabel F. Randolph and Miss Jessie C. Pond, who are both 
graduates of Teachers College. It began as a kindergarten, 
but grade after grade has been added until it now includes 
the elementary grades, and two years of high school work. 
Another of our alumnz, Miss Caroline F. Lister, is at present 
an instructor in this school. 


Collegiate Course Discontinued 


Since its foundation, Teachers College has been compelled 
to maintain a collegiate course preparatory to its professional 
instruction because the preparation ordinarily afforded by the 
existing college courses was inadequate for its needs. This 
instruction has paralleled work of the Freshman and Sopohmore 
years in Columbia College and in Barnard College. 

An adjustment of the course in Columbia College was effected 
more than a year ago, which made possible the discontinuance 
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of the collegiate course at Teachers College as far as men were 
concerned. 

The recent decision of Barnard College to provide the acad- 
emic courses required for entrance to professional work in 
Teachers College enables Teachers College to withdraw entirely 
its two years’ collegiate curriculum and devote itself entirely to 
professional and graduate work, referring all freshmen, after the 
present year, and all sophomores, after 1907, to the academic 
colleges of the University. In consequence, the growing needs of 
the department of the Philosophy of Education and Educational 
Administration, and of Secondary, Elementary, and Kindergarten 
teaching will be met by the enlargement of present and the 
inauguration of new courses, and the promotion of present 
and the appointment of new instructors. New courses sum- 
marizing the subject-matter necessary for teachers are announced 
in the department of Biology, English, Geography, German, 
and Latin. The technical departments of Domestic Art and 
Domestic Science will be very considerably expanded. 
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Modern Language Text-Books 





THE INTERNATIONAL MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


Ninety volumes presenting, in convenient form, the best works or 
modern foreign literature. 


A price list of the books in the series will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address on request. 





COLLAR’S FIRST YEAR GERMAN 


The aim of this book isto lay out in orderly progression, for beginners 
having not less than four lessons a week, one year’s work in speaking, 
reading, and writing German. 





DUERR’S ESSENTIALS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR 


‘* Essentials of German Grammar’’ is intended for use in secondary 
schools. It has been written in the hope of doing away with super- 
fluous memorizing, and of developing instead the few great princi- 
ples which are in constant evidence in German accidence and syntax. 





ALDRICH & FOSTER’S FOUNDATION OF FRENCH 


A valuable book for beginners in secondary schools or in the fresh- 
man year at college. In the method of presentation practical class- 
room considerations have everywhere been kept uppermost. 








GINN & COMPANY Publishers 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











A Notable New Series 


BAKER AND CARPENTER LANGUAGE 
READERS—6 Books 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Professor of the English Language and Literature in 
Teachers College, and GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Composition in Columbia University. 


LEADING CHARACTERISTICS 


1. The distinctive feature of the Language Reader Series is that it includes i: one book for 
each of the first six grades all the work in English needed for the de, ex: the supple- 
plan is in the interest of economy, of time and money, and of efficiency 


Readers make the relationship between the classics and the work in ex 


pres- 
sion close and vital, without rendering the work in expression pedantic, or killing the enjoyment 
of the reading. 








The plan of teaching English here followed inculates in the pupil the habit of observing, as 
he reads the facts of language—both the definite , such as spelling and sentence st re, 


and the indefinite: things, such as the connotation of terms a: 
synonyms. 

2. Each Reader has some dominating interest in its su matter. Thus the first two 
books deal with simple story and » mostly of folk-tale and child-life. In the third book 
the dominant element is the fairy and folk-tale ; in the fourth, the animal-story and the tale of 
adventure; in the fifth. the great myths of the world; and in the sixth, stories, poems and essays 
drawn from eral literature. 


The books are good readers, independent of the Spngaege werk: introduced. The standards 
of good literature and the interests of the normal child have kept in mind. 


3. In grading the reading and language work, the editors have had the assistance of able 
and experfenced Caner from both public and 


the discrimination between 


vate schools. 
4. IMustrations have been freely used. Color work—by the newer processes—adds special 
to the four lower books. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


cncego 604-66 Fifth Avenue, New York sit Prancisco 





























TEXT-BOOKS For HIGH SCHOOLS 


HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Fifty volumes, including those recommended for college entrance examinations. Also THE AR- 
DEN SHAKESPEARE-—the best classroom edition published. Send for special circular. 


PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. By Elizabeth H. Spalding 


Clear, brief, and sensible, characterized by the omission of superfluous sentences, and by a directness 
and strength of treatment that are unusual. Eminently teachable and complete in itself. 


THE WELLS MATHEMATICS 


Excel in accuracy of definitions and rules, careful grading, and number and variety of exercises. An 
unrivalled series. 


DESCRIPTIVE CHETSIISTRY By Lyman C. Newell 


Gives special attention to industrial applications of chemistry, to electrochemistry, and to chemical 
awe 450 pages of description and 200 experiments. The leading chemistry text-book 
° Ly. 


ZOOLOGY : Descriptive and Practical By B. P. Colton 


Offers an adequate course for high schools. Part I is based on the study of types, with due attention 
to life as well as structure. Part II gives explicit directions for field, home, or laboratory study. 


HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


Contains over four hundred books, including grammars, drill books, readers, etc., in neat, in- 
expensive, yet carefully selected, edited, and printed editions, and provides material for all needs of 








D. C. Heath & Company — Publishers 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAG LONDON 

















MORE MOTHER STORIES 


By MAUD LINDSAY 


Companion Book to Miss Lindsay’s 
MOTHER STORIES 


Twenty Full-Page Drawings 
By F. C. SANBORN and FANNY RAILTON 


The author says: ‘‘ My stories of the happy outdoor world were 
written in response to the needs of the little children with whom my lot 
is cast. They were suggested to me by the Mother Plays, and I have 
striven, though faultily, to keep them true to Froebel’s ideals for child- 
hood—Truth, Simplicity, and Purity.’’ 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN CLOTH. PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


Send for Kindergarten Review Premium Circular. 


Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. | 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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po THE BEST OF SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





In History 


COLONY AND NATION SERIES 
Lads and Lassies of Other Days— 


In Geography 


THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE 
SERIES 


Price $ .54 Our Own Country—Smith $ .so 

The War for Independence— Our American Neighbors—Coe .60 
P g 

Tomlinson -54 Modern Europe—Coe 60 

me a . i Life in Asia—Smith .60 

—Mowry Australia and the Islands of the Sea 
American Heroes and Heroism .60 _— Kellogg -68 
American Inventions and Inventors .65 Hawaii and Its People—Twombly .68 
American Pioneers 65 The South American Republics 
The Making of the Empire State — Markwick and Smith -60 

—Redway 65 The Story of the Philippines-Knapp .60 
The Makers of American History Porto Rico—Seabury 5° 

—Chandler and Chitwood = .60 | 4 ROUND THE WORLD SERIES 

AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES —Carroll 


The Colonies—Smith .72 | Books I., II., and I11.—36, 45 
Indians and Pioneers— Hazard and 54 cents. 
and Dutton -60 
William Tell—McMurry ‘0 | LN ASTRONOMY 
The Story of the Indians of New Giant Sun and His Family—Proctor .50 
England—Burton .60 Stories of Starland—Proctor -50 














SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
New York Boston 








Chicago 








JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Edited by A. E. WINSHIP 
SUBSCRIPTION $2.50 A YEAR 


Devoted to the cause of the teacher and the school. 

Among the topics discussed in its columns are: 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES A RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC TENURE OF OFFICE 
STATUS OF THE GRADE TEACHER SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


Free Specimen and Trial Offer on application 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





WINSHIP 
Fair ! 


Courteous ! 


Prompt ! 





TEACHERS’ 





ACENCY 


We have unequalled facilities for placing well- 
trained teachers in every part of the country 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND REGISTRATION FORM 
Long Distance Telephone 


29A Beacon Street, Boston 
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WILLIAM F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 




















Teachers College, Columbia University 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 





Teachers College issues at irregular intervals a series of con- 
tributions on educational subjects. This series continues the 
educational numbers of the Columbia University Contributions 
to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education. Any number in 
either series will be sent unbound, postpaid on receipt of the 
price by 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Columbia University, New York City. 





Teachers College Series 


The following numbers are announced : 


No.1 Normal School Education and Efficiency in Teaching. Junius LaTHRopP 
MeriaM, Ph.D. Price, 75 cents, net. 


No. 2 General Taxation for Education and the Apportionment of School Funds. 
E.twoop P. CusBertey, Ph.D. Price, $1.50, net. 


No. 3 The Rise of Local School Supervision in Massachusetts. Henry 
Suzzat_Lo, Ph.D. Price, $1.00, net. 


No. 4 The Educational Theories of Herbart and Froebel. Joun Ancus Mac- 
VANNEL, Ph.D. Price, 75 cents, net. 
Reprinted from TeacHEers CoLLeGe Recorp, September, 1905. 


No.5 City School Expenditures. Grorce Drayton Strayer, Ph.D. Price 
75c., net. Reprinted from TeacHers CoLLeGE REcorD, May, 1905. 


No. 6 Some Fiscal Aspects of Public Education in American Cities. Epwarp 
C. Exvuiott, Ph.D. Im press. 
Reprinted from TeEacHERS CoLLEGE Recorp, November, 1905. 


No. 7 A History of Common School Funds in the United States. FLETCHER 
Harper Swirt, Ph.D. In preparation. 


No. 8. A History of Sixteenth Century Arithmetic. Lampert L. JAcKSoN. 
In preparation. 


No. 9. The Public Primary School System of France, with special reference to 
the Training of Teachers. FreperickK Ernest FarrincTon, Pu.D. In 
preparation. 


No. 10. The College Curriculum in the United States. Louis FRANKLIN SNow 
Pu.D. In preparation. 
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ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 


BY C. E. LINEBARGER 








Opinions 
HARRY CLIFFORD DOANE, 
Central High School Chemistry Department, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘* The book excels in completeness, in definite clearness of statement, in general form 
of presentation. 


‘* It represents the best in chemistry teaching yet embodied in a text-book.”’ 
W. D. GOBLE, 
Instructor in Physics and Chemistry, High School, Elgin, Ill. 


‘* The Chemistry is rich from the fact side—a side in which facts are so presented as to 
lead to organized knowledge. 


‘** It has more teachable chemistry to the square inch than any other text I know of,” 
FREDERICK W. MORRELL, 
Teacher of Chemistry, Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Neb. 


‘* Linebarger’s Chemistry is brief and comprehensive. Its problems are modern and 
practical. The book is the book of the time within its particular grade. 
‘*Teachers as well as pupils will find it immensely helpful.” 


RAND, McNALLY & COFMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














FOR NATURE STUDY 








ABBOTT’S A Boy ona Farm—(Johnson)...../...........6- $0.45 
ANDREWS’S Botany All the Year ’ Round, with Flora......... 1.50 
AR Ch PE OE BOG. 0 oki chic cdccthecce ceccscctes 45 
BEEBE & KINGSLEY’S First-Year Nature Reader.............. 35 
BRADISH’S Stories of Commiry L000... . oc ccccweece: cccccccene .40 
CS © oD IS. Ann 0000.40.00. ceceacce neice cece sicaés 75 
CARTER’S Nature Study with Common Things.............- .60 
COMSTOCK’S Wild Flowers of April and May................ 25 
DANA’S Plants and Their Children... .. .....cccccscossccccces 65 
CAEL OO TOUET PEM OUI cnc ccesccccccconsphectbeccondeess .80 
HOLDER'S Stories of Antanal Ue. oo.o2sccccceweccccscceccaes .60 
KELLY’S Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors................ .60 
MERRILL'S Stadies t0 ZOO 5. 0ios ccc ccs seseessssacanucs 50 
eTEEEe CIE CII oon anu cvicccne cocceccess oeeesace .40 
COV Ee CONG GE FUR PIO ONE 0600 vc cccscvcceeesccesosses .40 
PVE D SOOO OF FUMTIUED FUIUNOB ccc cces ccevssecccetcsecenes .50 
ESSE WO CAE II ond vets ce'ne0t st oundqecnnsss .40 
WALKER’S Our Birds and Their Nestlings..............0-+-46- .60 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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The. 


OLIVER The Standard Visible 


Writer 


Typewriter a | 


Its Record Has Never 
Been Equaled 


Catalogue Free 





THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


310 Broadway, New York 








Journalism 
for Women 


What to Write 
How to Write It 


and 
Where to Send It 
By 
Frances H. Lowe 


PRICE 35 CENTS 


| 








A TEXT BOOK for the 


Young Woman Journalist 





This manual has been written expressly to fill the long felt want by a 
large number of young women who contemplate adopting the journalistic 
profession as a means of livelihood, but who find themselves unable to 
obtain the authentic information so necessary for arriving at a proper 
decision in a matter of such lasting importance. In this work the author- 
ess does not hold out any overdrawn picture of the delights, the ease, and 
the fortune to be obtained by every writer for the press, but she gives such 
instructions to the novice as will materially help her to qualify and enter 
the literary world. 





Sent Pospaid on Receipt of Price. 


THE BAZAAR PUB. CO., ST. JOHN, MICH. 





T*e Pratt Teachers’ Agency 72 Fifth Avenue 





Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools, and families. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 
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HOLIDAY TRIPS 


Short Sea and Rail 


or 


Either with or without 


Luray Caverns 
and 


Natural Bridge 


Without having seen these two beau- 
tiful and wonderful works of nature 
a teacher’s education is incomplete. 


Address 


Norfolk & Western Railway 


398 Broadway New York 


Telephone 5980 Franklin 
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The 


Smith Premier 


is the simplest and strong- 
est ofall writing machines. 
It does better work, does 
it quicker, lasts longer, 
and costs less in the long 
run than any other type- 
writing machine. It is 

The World’s Best 


Typewriter 


Let us send you our little book telling 
all about it. Typewriter supplies. Ma- 
chines rented. Stenographers furnished. 
The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 
Branch Office 

339 Broadway New York 
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TM 
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THE JOURNAL 
OF GEOGRAPHY 


An Illustrated Magazine Devoted to the Interests of Teachers 
of Geography in Elementary, Secondary, and in Normal Schools 


Edited and Published by RICHARD ELWOOD DODGE 
Professor of Geography, Teachers College, New York City 








THE JOURNAL stands for progress in geography teaching, and its field includes all grades of 
work. Teachers, from the Elementary School to the University, find THe JOURNAL almost in- 
dispensable, if they would keep in touch with that which is best in geography teaching. 

Every school library in the country should contain THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY, for it isa 
reference volume of continued and increasing usefulness, and many of the articles may be used 
for supplementary work. Many of the subjects treated in THE JOURNAL are not available in 
any other form. 

$1.50 a year (10 numbers), Subscriptions may begin with any number. 
ple copy, or remit twenty-five cents for a three-months’ trial subscription to 


Send for a sam- 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, New YorkK CITY 
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THE NATURE-STUDY REVIEW 


DEVOTED TO ALL PHASES OF NATURE-STUDY IN SCHOOLS 


525 West 120th Street, New York 


This journal deals with general nature-study, interpreting the term 
‘‘nature-study ’’ as meaning the elementary study of any natural ob- 
jects and processes from the standpoint of human interests in every- 
day life and independently of the organization characteristic of science. 

It is the only journal devoted to nature-study and aiming to bring 
together the best and latest ideas on this phase of elementary scientific 
education. 


It is conducted by an editorial committee of five members, repre- 
senting agriculture, biology, geography, and physical science. 
$1.00 per year; 15 cents per copy; trial subscription for four months 
30 cents. 


A table of contents of numbers already published will be sent on application. 














“or The Plant World*::- 


IS AN 














Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
devoted to 


Popular Botany in the Best and Widest Sense 


The Official Organ of the Wild Flower Preservation Society of America. 
Francis E. Loyd, Editor. Mary M. Brackett, Assistant Editor. 





It is the purpose of the PLANT WORLD to summarize the im- 
portant results of current botanical investigation, and to publish 
other matter of interest to those devoted to the study of botany. 
The leading articles are by leaders of botanical thought. ‘Teachers 
and students alike will find the PLANT WORLD interesting and 
stimulating. 





For Sample Copy send 2c. stamp, addressing 
THE PLANT WORLD Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 
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Columbia University 
in the City of Hew Pork 


Columbia University includes both a college and a university in the strict sense 
of the words. The college is Columbia College, founded in 1754 as King’s College. 
The University consists of the Faculties of Law, Medicine, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Pure Science, and Applied Science. 

The point of contact between the college and the university is the senior year 
of the college, during which year students in the college pursue their studies, with 
the consent of the college faculty, under one or more of the ties of the university. 

Barnard College, a college for women, is financially a separate corporation; but, 
educationally, is a part of the system of Columbia University. 

Teachers College, a professional school for teachers, is also, financially, a sep- 
arate corporation; and also, educationally, a part of the system of Columbia University. 

Each college and school is under the charge of its own faculty, except that the 
Schools of Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Architecture are all under the charge 
of the Faculty of Applied Science. 

For the care and advancement of the general interests of the university educa- 
tional system, as a whole, a Council has been established, which is representative of 
all the corporations concerned. 


I. THE COLLEGES. tecture, to which students are admitted as 

: candidates for professional degrees on terms 

Columbia College offers for men a course _ prescribed by the faculties concerned. The 

of four years, leading to the degree of faculty of Teachers College conducts profes- 

Bachelor of Arts. Candidates for admission sional courses for teachers, that lead to a 
to the college must be at least fifteen years diploma of the university. 


of age, and pass an examination on pre- 1. THe Scuoor or Law, established in 
scribed — oy the — 5 Cieanae 1858, offers a course of three years, in the 
a A ad ound in the annual Circular principles and practice of private and public 


Barnard College, founded in 1889, offers po at to the degree of Bachelor of 
for women a course of four years, leading T Cc P 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Candi- « & 2S eee See ae 
dates for admission to the college must be URGEONS, founded in 1807, offers a course 
at least fifteen years of age, and pass an of four years, in the principles and practice 
examination on prescribed subjects, the 0°! = and iN dic leading to the de- 
particulars concerning which may be found 8fe¢ Of Voctor o acine. 


in the annual Circular of Information. 3. Tue Scnoor or Mines, established in 
1864, offers courses of study, each of four 
Il. THE UNIVERSITY. years, leading to a professional degree in 


mining engineering and in metallurgy. 

4. Tue Scuoors or Cuemistry, EncI- 
NEERING, AND ARCHITECTURE, set off from 
the School of Mines in 1896, offer respect- 
ively courses of study, each of four years, 
leading to an appropriate professional de- 
gree, in analytical and applied chemistry ; in 
t 1 ‘ civil, sanitary, electrical, and mechanical en- 
philosophy, philology, and letters, (d) his- gineering; and in architecture. 
tory, economics, and public law, (e) mathe- s. Teachers Coxiece, founded in 1888 
matics and natural science, and (f) applied and chartered in 1880, was included in the 
science. Courses of study under all of university in 1898. ft offers the following 
these faculties are open to members of the courses of study: (a) graduate courses lead- 
senior class in Columbia College. Certain ian to the Master’s and Doctor’s diplomas 
courses under the non-professional faculties ; .. several departments of the College; 
are open to women who have taken the first (b) professional .—— each of two me 
A, 3 pon Bh ay, Roe leading to the Bachelor’s diploma for Sec- 
of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. a7 Teaching, ae —. 
The degree of Master of Laws is also con- cy mig oe re Mi - ond 1 
ferred for advanced work in law done under Science, Fine yn es ae eae 
the Focultics of Law and Political Science pen ag i ) Fr — omg samen 
— professional course, leads to the degree of 
Ill. THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. Bachelor Ra gee Wage wy charge, ‘by 
Tye Face of Lam, Medicine, and Ap- Sadan of She sniveraty i ast at 
i ience conduct respective € pro- 
essional schools of Law, Medicine. aan of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and 


Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Archi- Doctor of Philosophy. 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, LL.D., 
~ President. 


In a technical sense, the Faculties of Law, 
Medicine, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Pure Science, and Applied Science, taken 
together constitute the university. These 
faculties offer advanced courses of stud 
and investigation, respectively, in (a) pri- 
vate or municipal law, (b) medicine, (c) 
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Columbia University Extension Syllabi 





Syllabi of various courses of instruction have been issued or are in the 
press. These syllabi contain outlines of study, bibliographies, and refer- 
ences, and furnish systematic guides for the private student, reading 
circles, and classes of instruction. They are published in two series: 
Series A contains syllabi of College courses or integral parts of College 
courses; Series B contains syllabi of short courses of public lectures, 
usually of six lectures. 


A, No. 1 
A, No. 2 
A, No. 3 
A, No. 4 


A, No. 5 
A, No. 6 


A, No. 7 
A, No. 8 
A, No. 9 
A, No. 10 
A, No. 11 
A, No. 12 
A, No. 13 


A, No. 14 
A, No. 15 


B, No. 1 
B, No. 2 


7 
B, No. 18 


SERIES A 


Shakspere—By Professor F. H. Sykes 

Old Testament Literature—By Dr. R. M. Hopce 

—- Literature — General Survey—By Mr. Crype Furst, 

Architecture—Renaissance and Modern—By Professor A. D. 
F. HAMLIN 

English Language and Grammar—By Dr. G. P. Krapp 

History of nglish Literature—Nineteenth Century—By Pro- 
fessor F. H. Sykes 

American Literature—Representative Authors—By Mr. CLYDE 
Furst, M.A. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching English in the Elementary 
Schools—By Professor F. T. BAKER 

Development of Instrumental Music—By Mr. Tuomas Wuit- 
NEY SURETTE 

Architecture—Ancient, Medieval, and Oriental—By Professor 
A. F. HaMLIN 

English Composition—By Professor HERBERT VAUGHAN 

BBOTT 

The Philosophy of Education—By Professor Joun ANGUS 
MacVANNEL. (Double number, 20 cents.) 

Study of Music in Schools—By Professor C. H. FARNSWORTH 

History 4 England—to Tudor Age—By Dr. C. A. BEARD 

ma 7) Engind—jrom James I. to the Present—By Dr. C. 

. BEARD 


The Solar System—By Dr. S. A. MITCHELL 
The French Revolution—By Dr. J. T. SHotTweti 
The Vegetation of the Earth—By fessor F. E. Lroyp 
Climate and Mankind—By Professor R. E. Dopce 
Metallurgy—By Professor BRapLEY StouGHTON, and Drs. M. 
N. Boties and Wm. CAMPBELL 
The Greatest American Writers—By Mr. Ciype Furst, M.A. 
he Cathedrals of the Middle Ages—By Professor A. D. F. 
AMLIN 
Fundamental Problems of Human Nature—By Professor E. L. 
THORNDIKE 
Shakspere—By Professor F. H. Syxes 
Representative German Authors—By Professor R. Tomso, Jr. 
Organic Evolution—By Professor H. E. CRampToNn 
Spanish America—By Dr. W. R. SHEPHERD 
Representative German Dramas—By Dr. W. Braun 
The Expansion of the United States—By Dr. C. A. Bearp 
The Life of Primitive Peoples—By Dr. CLARK WISSLER 
Industrialism and Democracy—By Dr. C. A. BEarD 
Great Masters of Music—By Mr. D. G. Mason 
The Metallurgy of Iron and Steel—By Professor BRADLEY 
STOUGHTON 


(tin Preparation.) 
ice 10 cents per copy, except where otherwise stated. Address: Ex- 
tension Teaching, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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Teachers College 
Columbia University 





Teachers College is the professional school of Columbia University for the study 
of education and the training of teachers. The purpose of the College is to afford 
opportunity, both theoretical and practical, for the training of teachers of both sexes 
for elementary, secondary, and normal schools, of specialists in various branches of 
school work, and of principals, supervisors, and superintendents of schools. 


The College offers 56 courses in Education, including 6 courses on the History 
and Principles of Education, 4 courses on Educational Administration, 7 courses on 
Educational Psychology, and 25 courses on the theory and practice 


Courses of teaching Biology, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, English, Fine 
of Arts, French, Geography, German, Greek, History, Kindergarten, 
Instruction Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Music, Physical Science and 


Physical Education. Other courses of instruction supplementary 
to those above are as follows: Biology, 6 courses; Domestic Art, 5 courses; Domestic 
Science, 10 courses; English, 6 courses; Fine Arts, 14 courses; French, 3 courses; 
German, 2 courses; Geography, 4 courses; History, 4 courses; Kindergarten, 4 courses; 
Manual Training, 9 courses; Mathematics, 3 courses; Music, 5 courses; Physical 
Science, 4 courses, and Physical Education, 6 courses. Qualified students of Teachers 
College may also pursue University courses in History, Language and Literature, 
Natural Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, Ethics, Anthropology, Music, 

Economics and Social Science. Teachers College maintains two 


Teachers schools of observation and practice: one, the Horace Mann School, 
College the other known as the Speyer School. The Horace Mann School 
Schools comprises three departments —a kindergarten for children of three 


to six years of age, an elementary school of eight grades, and a 
high school of four grades. The Speyer School consists of a kindergarten, elementary 
school, and special classes in sewing, cooking and manual training. 

Courses of Study are as follows: (1) A two-year Collegiate 


Courses Course which if followed by a two-year professional course leads 
of to the degree of B.S.; (2) Two-year professional courses lead- 
Study ing to the Bachelor’s diploma in (a) Secondary Teaching, (b) 


Elementary Teaching, (c) Kindergarten, (d) Domestic Art, (e) 
Domestic Science, (f) Fine Arts, (g) Music, (h) Manual Training, and (k) Physical 
Education; (3) Graduate courses of one and two years, respectively, leading to the 
Master’s and Doctor’s diplomas in the several departments of the College. Students 
holding the degree of B.S. or A.B. may become candidates for A.M. and Ph.D. 


The requirements for admission are as follows: (1) To the Col- 


Admission legiate Course —completion of a high-school course; (2) to the 
Require- two-year courses — (a, b, c, and k above) completion of the Collegiate 
ments Course or its equivalent in an approved college or graduation from 


an approved normal school; (d, e, f, g, 4) same as for (a) and (b) 
or two years of technical training or experience in teaching; (3) to the graduate courses 
—college graduation or its equivalent. 


Pellowshipe Tuition in graduate courses and courses leading to a degree, $150; 
pom P in other courses, $100. The faculty annually awards 5 Fellowships 
Scholarships of $650 each, 1 Scholarship of $400, 12 Scholarships of $150 each, 
and 4 Scholarships of $75 each. 
For circulars and information, address the Secretary. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean. 
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CONTENTS OF VOLUME I—1900 
No. 1 The History and Function of Teachers College.—Papers by Dean Rus- 


mg SELL and Ex-PRESIDENT HERVEY. 
2, Merch Nature Study. (Out of print.) 
No. 3, May = lish. (Out of print.) 


No. 4 4 of ucation Courses.—PRESIDENT BUTLER, DEAN RUSSELL 
September and Proressors Monroe and Dutton. 
No. 5, November Hand Work. (Out of print.) 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME II—1g01 


No.1 ata in the Horace Mann High School.—Proressors Lioyp and 
anuary IGELOW. 
0. 2 Geography in the Horace Mann School.—Proressor Dopce and Miss 
March KIRCHWEY. 
No. 3 Child Study.—Sources of Material and Syllabi of College Courses.—Pro- 
May FESSOR THORNDIKE. 
No. 4 Syllabi of Courses in Elementary and Applied Psychology.—PRoFESSOR 
September THORNDIKE. 


No.5, November Manual Training. (Out of print.) 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME III—1902 


No. 1 Horace Mann School: Dedication Number.—Papers by PRESIDENT 

January GILMAN, ProressoR Dutton and others, on Present-Day 
Problems in Education. (Out of print.) 

No. 2 Chemistry and Physics in the Horace Mann High School.—Pro- 

March FESSOR WOODHULL. 


Nos. 3 and 4 Helps for the Teaching of Cesar.—Proressor LopGe and MEssrs. 
May, September HuBse ct and Litt.e. 


0.5 The Speyer School. Part I1.:Its History and Purpose.—DeEan RUSSELL, 

November Proressor McMurry and Mr. Burks. 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME IV—1903 

No. 1 The Speyer School. Part II: Its Curriculum and its Relation to Teachers 

anuary ollege.—ProressorR McMurry and Mr. Burks. 

0. 2 Mathematics in the Elementary School_—Proressors SMITH and 
March McMurry. 
No. 3 New Methods of Teaching Modern Languages.—Doctor LEOPOLD 

y BAHLSEN. 

No. 4 September University Extension.—PRoFESSOR SYKEsS. 
No. 5 The Philosophy and Psychology of the Kindergarten.—DrEAN RUSSELL 
November and Proressors THORNDIKE and MacVANNEL. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME V—1904 
No. 1 January Music in the Schools—Proressor FARNSworRTH and Miss Horer. 


No. 2 The Curriculum of the Elementary School.—Prorerssors Dutton, PEAR- 
March son, RicHarps, Woop and WoopHULL. 

No. 3 Experimental Work in Elementary Schools —Proressor McMurry and 
May others. 

No. 4 Syllabi of Education and English Courses.—Proressors MACVANNEL, 
September Assott, BAKER and SYKEs. 

No. 5 Kindergarten Education.—Proressor Runyan, Miss O’Grapy and 
November Miss MILts. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME VI—1905 
No.1, January Educational Psychology.—Proressors E.Liis and THORNDIKE. 


0. 2 School Hygiene.—Proressors Woop and Kinne, and Doctors Jacost, 
March WEEKs and KERLEY. 
No. 3, May City School Expenditures.—Dr. STRAYER. 
No. 4 The Educational Theories of Herbart and Froebel_—PrRoressor 
September MacVaNneEL. (Out of print.) 
No. 5 Some Fiscal Aspects of Public Education in American Cities.—PROFES- 
November sor Exuiotr. (Out of print.) 


Beginning in January, the Curriculum of the Horace Mann Schools with the 
Practical Work of the different Grades will be presented by Principals Virgil Pretty- 
man and H. C. Pearson, assisted by a committee of teachers and Prof. F. M. McMurry. 

CONTENTS OF VOLUME VII—1906 
No. 1 January The Curriculum of the First Grade, Elementary School. (Out of Fano 
No. 2 The Curriculum of the Horace Mann High School. English, French, 
March German, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, History. 
No. 3. May The Curriculum of the Horace Mann High School. Art and Science. 

Subscription price, $1.00 per annum; single numbers, 30 cents; postage pre- 
paid. On 5 or more copies a discount of 20% is granted to reading circles and teachers’ 
associations. Address TEACHERS COLLEGE Recorp, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York City. sa 
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